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CAA STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE VISUAL ARTS 


The Ford Foundation has made a grant to the College 
Art Association of America for a study of Higher Education in 
the-Visual Arts, to be directed by Andrew C. Ritchie, Director 
of the Yale University Art Gallery. 

In making this announcement, Mr. David M. Robb, Presi- 
dent of the Association, has said that Mr. Ritchie will be as- 
sisted by representatives of the teaching and practice of art, 
to be appointed, and in consultation with an already existing 
College Art Association Committee on the Visual Arts. 

The study is expected to take approximately two years. Its 
object is to examine the present-day condition of teaching in 
art schools, art departments and art museums in American 
colleges and universities. A comprehensive group of colleges 
and universities will be selected for study. Data on curricula 
and teaching programs will be sought as a basis for construc- 
tive recommendations for the future. 


YALE EXHIBITS CLARK BEQUEST 


Through the bequest of the late Stephen Carlton Clark of 
New York, one of the foremost American collections of the 
20th century, the Yale University Art Gallery last October re- 
ceived one of the most important gifts in its 128-year history. 
The gift comprised twenty-three works of art, including paint- 
ings by Frans Hals, Copley, van Gogh, Manet, Corot, Picasso, 
Eakins, Homer, Hopper, and Bellows, and a fund of one mil- 
lion dollars for the use of the Gallery (see illustrations, page 
116). 

Supplemented by ten other works given by Mr. Clark dur- 
ing his lifetime and seven other paintings and sculpture on 
loan from his widow, the bequeathed paintings were placed 
on display at the Gallery for a six weeks’ showing, from Oc- 
tober 12 through November 26th. Among renowned works 
of major importance in the bequest are two portraits by Frans 
Hals, De Heer Bodolphe and Mevrouw Bodolphe, both 1643, 
generally considered masterpieces of Hals’ art; the world- 
famous Night Café by van Gogh, 1888, formerly in the Mu- 
seum of Modern Western Art, Moscow; Corot's The Port of 
La Rochelle; Edouard Manet's Young Woman Reclining in 
Spanish Costume, 1862, a work reflecting the French master’s 
interest in Goya; and Thomas Eakin’s Dr. Agnew, A Study, 
c. 1889, a preparatory work for the large painting of the 
Agnew Clinic. 

Among other works received in the bequest are seven oil 
pointings by Thomas Eakins, including Girl with a Cat 
Katherine; Maud Cook; and Will Schuster and Blackman Go- 
ing Shooting for Rail; two portraits by George Bellows, 
Katherine Rosen and Lady Jean; two oils by Winslow Homer, 
Croquet, The Morning Bell. John Singleton Copley’s portrait 
of Mrs. John Powell; and Edward Hoppet’s Rooms by the Sea. 


(Continued on page 116) 
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FROM MY RUSSIAN SKETCH BOOKS 


Twelfth-century church of Pokrov in Nerl, near Viadimir, line drawing, 


During the Spring of 1961, two American artists, Jimmy 
Ernst (Brooklyn College) and Rudy Pozzatti (Indiana Uni- 
versity) made an official visit to Russia under a State Depart- 
ment grant on the Cultural Exchange Program between United 
States and the Soviet Union. This was the second visit of its 


(Opposite page) View of Open Street & Cityscape, Tbilisi 


, Georgian Republic, Color wash and line, brush & pen, 196] 


Rudy Pozzatti 


kind. The first took place in 1959 and included Lamar Dodd, 
John Rhodden, Bill Smith and Franklin W atkins. Mr. Ernst’s 
letter a (copy of the original sent to Russia) expresses some of 
the opinions and conclusions of both artists. We are also publish- 
ing their joint diary and some of Mr. Pozzatti’s draw ings.—Epb. 


, From Russian Sketchbook. 
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63 Pozzatti: From My Russian Sketch Books 





Ernst and Pozzatti 


OUR OWN RUSSIAN DIARY 


No calendars in Russia so we decided to make our 
own. This began as a rough, informal means to check 
the days, but as time passed this chart grew in impor- 
tance, and we filled the days with small drawings char- 
acterizing the important happenings of the day. The 
“checking off of another day became almost ceremo- 
nious toward the end of our visit. (See front cover) —R.P. 

April 13, First day in Moscow, arrived in the wake of spatial 
feat by Yuri Gagarin, strangeness of land compounded by 
this event. 

April 15, Four and one-half hour review in Red Square and for- 
mal evening reception for Gagarin in Kremlin. No inter- 
preter provided for us during entire day. We were com- 
pletely ignored at reception. 

April 16, First extensive tour of Moscow, recall official remarks 
about the Red Chinese Embassy to the effect that they had 
fired Russian workers and completed the gigantic structure 
with their own materials and workers. Capacity of 1,000. 
Final reference to Red Chinese, “there are 600,000,000 of 
them, but they can't do anything without us!" Given ride 
through Russian “Metro,” was amazed at its depth and the 
fact that air is piped into these underground tunnels from the 
country. We both remarked about its value as an air raid 
shelter. Recent news from Russia indicates they are extend- 
ing their subway system. 

April 17, Saw production of Obraztsoy Puppet Theater. Both of 
us considered this brilliant puppet theater most imaginative 
and creative art form seen in Russia. Obraztsov planning a 
tour of U.S. in 1963. 

April 20, Saw “Romeo and Juliet” performed by Bolshoi Ballet. 

April 23, Visited Viadimir, where Francis Powers is supposedly 
imprisoned. Saw two beautiful 11th century churches. This 
trip gave us excellent observation of provincial life outside 
the big cities. The night trip by train on a crowded steam 
engine gave both of us the impression of Daumier's ‘Third- 
Class Carriage.” 

April 26, First of five visits to famous Hermitage Museum, Lenin- 
grad. 

April 27, Denied entrance to storage vaults of the Russian Mu- 
seum in Leningrad where large number of Kandinskys, 
Chagalis, Malevitchs, Tatlins etc. are stored 

April 29, Visited Repin Art Institute, Leningrad. Ernst's comment, 
“Russian student artists are manacled to their palettes and 
aesthetically and creatively machine-gunned.” Repin faculty 
replied that this was their manner of teaching, if it differed 
greatly from that of U.S. art schools, each system had to 
decide which was best for its society. 

Little drawings after April 30 indicate tourist's fare throughout 
the visit, Poached eggs, Turkish coffee, sturgeon (before & 
after), steak smothered with egg (egg most edible part) 
dessert (delicious ice cream) and sprats 

May 1, Visit to Peterhof, palatial estate of Peter the Great on 
Finland Bay. Both of us were amazed at the amount of 
money and effort put into the restoration of these palatial 
estates. 


“Equestrian Statue near Plaza of Astoria Hotel,’’ Leningrad, Black line draw- 
ing, 1961. 


May 2, Visit to Pushkin, palatial estate of Elizabeth the First. 

May 3 & 4, Visit to Kiev. First major city where no official of 
ministry of culture greeted us or prepared any itinerary for 
our stay. We were told that all the artists of this area were 
away preparing an exhibition in Latvia, consequently met 
no artists. Did visit Art Academy and found it no more 
exciting than all the rest. 

May 5, Exciting jet flight over Caucacus Mts. enroute to Tbilisi, 
capital of Georgian Republic. Due to violent storm had to 
make emergency landing at Armavir, military airstrip. We 
were on the ground for two hours and kept inside the plane 
until given the go ahead to Tblisi. Most cordial and 
friendly welcome given to us by artists and ministry of cul- 
ture of this region. Minister of Culture's first words, ‘Con- 
gratulations on American Astronaut Shepherd's flight.’ This 
was first word of this achievement to reach us. 

May 6 & 7, Visited three museums highlighted by impressive exhi- 
bition of Religious Icons covering 500 years and the work of 
the Georgian Rousseau, Paramanshvilly. First view of all- 
Georgian Opera. 

May 8, Visited beautiful 11th century churches in Mzcheta. 

May 9, Visit to Gori, birthplace of Josef Stalin. 

May 10, Last day in Tblisi, we were given banquet in evening. 


Ernst out-toasted natives who are noted for their capacity. 
May 11, Returned to Moscow. We both felt the change in at- 
mosphere from the warm friendliness of the Georgians to 
the cold austerity of Moscow. 
May 13, Meeting with Union of Artists of Moscow which had 
been postponed six times finally takes place. When we ar- 
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View of ‘Canal & City,’’ Leningrad. Black line drawing, 1961. ('mpressed by 
large area of water and canal system in Leningrad.) From Artist's 
Sketchbook 


Russian 


charge of meeting embarrassed by the efficiency with which 
audience has been eliminated. Last-minute audience re 
cruited from working force in the building. An audience of 
two hundred artists had been promised. Twelve perso 


were finally assembled, half of which had been seen at 


rived at Friendship House no one was present. Officia 


r 
) 


work in Friendship House when we arrived. No explana 
tion by Russian officials, but U.S. newspaper experienced in 


Russian tactics said this was standard practice in some 


Russian cities. 

May 14, Visit to Peredelkino, Pasternak's village near Moscow. 
Saw production of Gogol’s “Dead Souls,” that same eve 
ning in Moscow, where our Russian escorts criticized 
rather severely for having wasted our afternoon in homage 

to Pasternak. Pozzatti remarked that he would much rather 

have spent his time in Pasternak's village, regardless how 

the Russians rated him artistically, than have wasted it ir 
the cultural meetings which few artists attended, as in Mos- 
cow and Kiev. 

May 15, Outward bound SAS flight to Copenhagen. The str 
and worry we were put to by Russian officials in procuring 
our reservations is indescribable. We were both very re 
lieved to leave. Upon our arrival at our hotel in Copen- 
hagen, the maid at the hotel asked where we had been. 
When we told her that we had spent five weeks in Russia 
she remarked, “My God! You two boys need a woman! 


e 


65 Ernst and Pozzatti: Our Own Russian Diary 


Five Figures, recollection of Russian faces seen in the streets and in the re 


ligious icons. Color wash and brush, 1961. From Artist's Russian sketchbook. 
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Two low-relief sculptures on 11th-Century Church at Vladimir, ink on Japa- 
nese Paper, 196]. From Artist's Russian Sketchbook 


NOTE: 


Massive figure at top of calendar (reproduced on front cover) 


takes on ail-seeing image of Russian security police. 
Trumpet—wonderful five-piece jazz orchestra playing American 
orchestrations in Vladimir Hotel. Played many requests for 
us including “When the Saints Go Marching In.” They 
were aelignted to aisc¢ 


that Ernst was such an author- 


77 Ana A + 


1zz and knew many of the top performers. 





A LETTER TO ARTISTS OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Those whom I wish to address with this letter are for the 
most part unknown to me. It may well be that, when Rudy 
Pozzatti and I visited your country last spring, you were living 
and working close to the places we saw and the streets we 
walked. As American artists, it was natural that we would 
want to meet as many Soviet artists as possible. This letter 
might not have been necessary had our efforts to meet and 
talk with you been more successful. Even though we did not 
see many of your faces, it appears now quite evident that a 
considerable number of your profession heard, from those 
whom we had the fortune to encounter, that we had been in 
your midst. I am very pleased that quite a number of you 
found ways to communicate to me your desire to hear of our 
reactions and experiences in the U.S.S.R. I can well under- 
stand your curiosity. We, ourselves, are always eager to know 
how others feel about us and the way in which we live. It is 
my hope that this written message and report will reach you 
through the good offices of the Union of Soviet Artists. 

There should be no reason to misinterpret or ignore the 
intent of this letter. Pozzatti and I endeavored earnestly to 
record our impressions without the prejudice that the anx- 
iety of our time so easily provokes. The time-span of little 
more than a month cannot entitle me to pose as an expert 
on anything I saw. Too much damage is done by “experts” 
who have spent even less time, if any at all, in the 
U.S.S.R. 

Nevertheless I consider it reasonable, because of my com- 
mitment as an artist, to assume that the rights and responsibili- 
ties of creative individuals are related to humanity as a whole 
rather than to specific geo-political interests. If this attitude 
is seriously questioned in the Soviet Union, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the majority of the society in which I live 
is too aware of the necessity for clarity on this ethical as 
well as aesthetic point of view. It is a matter of some disap- 
pointment to me that still many of my own countrymen are 
too shortsighted to ascribe any symbolic significance to the 
plight of a minority, such as artists, in any social order. I en- 
countered many questions and great interest upon my return 
from the Soviet Union about my reactions to that experience. 
That which I found most profound and most disturbing ap- 
peared to evoke a curiously muted reaction. Almost as if I 
were talking about something quite unreal. Apparently this is 
not the time and the climate in which people will listen objec- 
tively, or at least dispassionately, to individual impressions of a 
subject which preoccupies a good deal of their waking mo- 
ments. Personal predispositions tend to blunt the ear and, in 
turn, the voice as well. I cannot be content with the anecdotal 
small talk of a somewhat unusual travelogue. I am equally im- 
patient with the shrug of the shoulder, shake of the head of 
those who no longer care because they have known it for so long; 
the aggressive disbelief of those who are romantically lost in a 
semantic jungle of the word ‘Revolution’’; the belligerent de- 
nunciations by the sick fanatics of ignorance who try to build a 
papier-maché wall of pseudo-patriotism on our physical hori- 


Jimmy Ernst 


zons. Difficult as it may have been at times, Pozzatti and I saw 
enough, talked to enough artists, historians and others to realize 
that the issue is quite clear. Artists and poets are the raw nerve- 
ends of humanity; they are small in number and their contribu- 
tion is not immediately decisive in everyday life. By themselves 
they may not be able to save the life on this planet, but without 
them there would be very little left worth saving. 

It cannot be said that our very first day in the Soviet 
Union turned out to be an ordinary one. On that cold, but 
bright, April day we were guests of your government in the 
reviewing stand of Red Square to witness the people's cele- 
bration for Yuri Gagarin and later on that day we attended 
the somewhat more exclusive reception for him in one of the 
impressive palaces of the Kremlin. If we thus spent our very 
first day in the midst of a large number of your people honor- 
ing a new hero and a great national achievement, our last day, 
to us at least, was equally impressive and very moving, even 
though the crowds were absent and there was almost complete 
silence. We stood under a gigantic tree in the rolling country 
just outside of Moscow looking at silent flowers on the grave 
of a Russian poet and writer who cherished the love for his 
country to the point of foregoing the highest international 
honor. The grave, about half-way between his home and the 
blue turrets of a small church, rose above the forms and spaces 
of gently undisciplined pastures of green, the sounds of birds, 
the silence of other graves and the casual paths through small 
forests. Just yesterday we had met and talked with a living 
writer, a contemporary of the dead poet, who is known for 
his ability of manipulating his ideas and his craft more ad- 
vantageously. But today we were aware of only two men. One 
had taken a flight into uncharted space, in the service of sci- 
ence, to return as a living hero. The other had assumed the 
right to explore the equally uncharted space of the human 
spirit. The flowers on his grave attested to the fact that he as 
well was somebody’s hero. 

These two recollections form the frame around a series 
of experiences and sights which, to me at least, symbolize the 
extremes in the aesthetic as well as ethical conflict between 
materialism and humanism. A struggle that is being waged 
all over the world in the half-light of disinterest. The prevalent 
opinion which we encountered in a variety of expressions in 
your country denied not only the existence of this conflict but 
it was elaborated even further with an incredible semantic 
dexterity. The socialist environment, it was stated, had cross- 
fertilized these two extreme seeds and was about to produce 
a new plant and fruit. When I speculated on one such occasion 
that the new growth, like other mutations, might be unable 
to propagate, I was immediately accused of preaching racial 
prejudice. I could not bring myself to answer that ‘some of 
my best friends are non-propagating mules.” 

This kind of reasoning and logic takes a little time to get 
used to. After a while we were perhaps less surprised, but still 
puzzled, when a friendly discussion would suddenly jump the 
track into the most irrelevant and illogical comparisons. A 
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chance remark about Lenin's sealed train brought the rejoinder 
that this was a myth akin to George Washington's cherry tree 
Theories of the behavior pattern of population masses were com- 
pared to scientific discoveries concerning the motion-pattern 
of gaseous masses. No wonder that Pozzatti and I had at times 
difficulty in remembering the real purpose of our presence, 
namely, Cultural Exchange. 

Typical of such an experience was the occasion of a 
somewhat formal official welcome in the offices of the Union 
of Soviet Artists. We had looked forward to what we hoped 
to be our first informal meeting with a number of Moscow's 
artists. Instead, we became involved in a series of friendly, but 
overly formal, welcoming addresses to which we had no choice 
but to reply in kind. The terms of friendship, understanding, 
cooperation, etc., tend to become somewhat shopworn because 
of constant and indiscriminate use. I can only hope that the 
continuing exchange of groups and individuals between our 
countries will not wear out all language pertinent to the 
occasion. The presiding female functionary, of massive propor- 
tions and forbidding appearance, initially did not contribute 
to the expressions of friendship and welcome by a number of 
dignified gentlemen representing the arts. It was only after we 
had responded, with what I fear were similar clichés, that she 
went into action by questioning our desire for friendship and 
understanding with a challenge about aggressive and warlike 
actions by the U.S. Government in Cuba and Laos. She re- 
treated by leaving the room when we suggested that our meet- 
ing might well terminate right then and there. Unfortunately 
she returned later, just as I had taken advantage of the friend- 
lier atmosphere in the room by stating that perhaps an un- 
expected result of the Cultural Exchange Program would be 
the re-emergence of Abstract Art in Russia, with Social Realism 
regaining dominance in the U.S. This gave her an opportunity 
to ring down the curtain with the petulant admonition that we 
should not presume to lecture her on Abstraction. She did not 
go so far as to say, as was done on other occasions, that 
Abstraction as well as Impressionism were a Russian invention 
that had been discarded as unwanted by the people of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Pozzatti and I could not know then that we would ex- 
perience this sort of treatment more often in Moscow than 
elsewhere. We were to discover, in fact, that quite a number 
of people share with us the impression that, in contrast to other 
Soviet regions, Moscow's atmosphere is depressingly subdued 
and official. To have one’s intentions deliberately or unin- 
tentionally misunderstood is always a waste of time. Until 
our Moscow experience, I had not considered it necessary to 
prepare any argument formally or informally. Artists simply 
do not talk to each other in that fashion; and, furthermore, | 
could not presume the implication that I spoke for American 
artists as a group. To save time, some clarification seemed 
necessary. The following is a statement read to a large and 
friendly group of your fellow artists in Leningrad: 

“We have come to your land with the express intention 

of understanding and respecting your ideas and your ways 

Our presence here should also be considered further, sin- 

cere evidence of the attempts by our people and their 

chosen government to seek any and all possible ways to 
effect closer, peaceful ties among all people. We are 
quite convinced that one of the main hopes for the future 
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View of Cathedral in little village, on trip to Vladimir line drawing, 1961. 
From Pozzatti's Russian Sketchbook. 


depends upon the informal contacts and exchanges of 
ideas between individuals. 


In spite of the relatively short period of time that we have 
experienced among you, we have already seen many indi- 
cations of your character and spirit. We are acutely aware 
that yours is a society which, in spite of several wars and 
many privations, has developed itself into one of the fore- 
most nations of the world. Your past history is resplend- 
ent with the fruits of the intellect. Your present history is 
equally admirable for its industrial and scientific achieve- 
ments. 


We have come to you to experience something of your 
way of life, while also attempting to acquaint you with 
that of ours. While we, as American artists, believe deeply 
in the universal character of all intellectual activity, we 
would be less than honest with you, or ourselves, if we 
failed to state a specific attitude toward our own society 
as well as the international community as a whole. In stat- 
ing this position, we should like to make it clear to you 
that we cannot expect artists and intellectuals in other 
lands to share our opinion in every respect. As a matter of 
fact, we prize the diversity among our own people so 
much that we will not presume to speak for all other 
American artists. But certainly, all will agree that it is 
not so much the knowledge and search for similarities 
between you and us, but rather the thoughtful exploration 
and acceptance of our differences which may lead us to 
our respective and desired goals with a minimum of mis- 
understanding. 


Like yourselves, we have pride and love for our country. 
To many of us, this is a land to which we or our parents 
fled from totalitarian terror in order to live in dignified 
freedom. As artists we feel the same obligation, as do 
other individuals, in considering ourselves responsible 
citizens of a great nation. The structure of our society, as 
a nation, has changed since the successful revolution of 
1776, only insofar as it has drawn increasing strength 
from the ethnic and cultural diversity of its population. 
The documents of our revolution remain the cornerstone 





of our way of life. We are indeed proud that ours is a 
continuing revolution in which the people are always the 
initial as well as the final source of power. 


If we, as American artists, defend our individuality most 
fiercely, even within the borders of our national com- 
munity, we are thereby symbolizing nothing less than the 
most important aspect of the ways of that society. A 
society which, in a relatively short period of history, has 
achieved greatness in the field of human endeavor. 

In our determination to continually go in our artistic and 
creative ways, we are by no means neglecting our obliga- 
tions to our nation. On the contrary, we believe that we 
thus assume the highest calling of which we are capable— 
total responsibility for our individual acts. A dedicated 
artist is incapable of ‘taking this as license for me rel 
bility. The historic burden of proof that he served con- 
structively and creatively lies not in merely glorifying his 
society nor in criticizing its spiritual or physical weaknesses, 
but in exercising his prerogative of expressing its intangi- 
bles. The form he uses for that expression cannot be dic- 
tated by anyone other than himself. The only valid judg- 
ment we must leave to time. 


It is our belief that political or social actions are de- 
pendent upon the culture of a people. We cannot accept 
the anti-humanist concept that culture is a mere servant or 
tool of political or social aims. The seeds of aesthetic and 
social aspirations of any people have always been an- 
ticipated, sensed and discovered by philosophers, poets 
and artists. More often than not, it has been their lonely 
task, despite a hostile climate, to nourish the fragile plant 
with their words and images. 


We feel it to be our individual duty and responsibility to 
advance the adventure of the human spirit by forever 


curiously testing new opinions and courting new impres- 
sions. The proof of our success or failure is not dependent 
upon contemporary criticism or praise, but rather in how 
the stones we have thus formed fit into the structure of 
the house which we share with all of humanity.” 


As it turned out, this was perhaps one occasion when there 
was no need to make certain of clarity ahead of time. Our 
reception on the premises of Leningrad’s Artist Union was 
openly friendly, dignified without artifice. Our conversations 
with this group of about 60 artists lasted late into the night, 
and the give and take, for the most part, was informative to 
all concerned. Here, as in Tblisi, Georgia, later on, the mutual 
curiosity was without rancor. This openness of spirit had been 
evident the day before when we spent quite some time in the 
experimental lithograph workshop of the Union, where we 
were favorably impressed by the free and imaginative use 
made of the medium. 

As we showed the large number of slides of American 
art, we could sense the genuine interest emanating from the 
audience in the darkened room. There was no question about 
the serious consideration being given even the most avant 
garde work projected on the screen. In some instances, we found 
that voices out of the dark were adding information about some 
of our artists to what we had already said. Some of the work 
we showed had, of course, been exhibited in the American art 
presentation in Moscow the year before. Many of Leningrad’s 
artists had known artists like Malevich, Tatlin, Kandinsky and 
Lissitzky. The work we presented ranged from Sloan, Hopper, 
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Detail of facade, Georgievskii Cathedral, near Vladimir wash and line draw- 
ing, 1961. From Pozzatti's Russian Sketchbook. 


Burchfield, Dove, Weber, Carles, Stella and Feininger to Davis, 
Gorky, Pollock, De Kooning, Rothko, Kline, Guston, Baziotes, 
Tomlin, Gatch, Graves, Tobey, Callahan, Shahn, Murch, 
Kienbusch, Evergood, Avery and many others. There was some- 
what less enthusiasm for the American examples of Social 
Realism. The feeling being that it tended toward caricature, 
but, at the same time, I have the impression that the very ex- 
istence of this social criticism in our society was cause for 
respect. As in all other instances, Pozzatti’s beautiful draw- 
ings on which he worked daily were greatly admired. 
Questions during our conversation, in Leningrad as else- 
where, were less concerned with personalities than with situ- 
ations. In particular, social conditions in America. “How do 
you sell your work? . . . Who buys it? . . . Is not the acquisi- 
tion of art limited to the upper and very wealthy classes? Is 
this not the same social strata that dictates what you are to 
paint? In what way does your government support artists in 
the U.S.? . . . How are American artists organized? . . . etc.” 
We prefaced our response with the reservation that on 
any one of these and other questions there would inevitably 
be a variety of answers and that what we might have to say 
might well be disputed by some of our colleagues. Most of 
these questions are familiar to American conversations as well. 
Particularly the ‘problem’ of influence or dictation by wealthy 
patrons or institutions. A number of American art-journalists 
present as fact their assumption that a large number of Ameri- 
can painters and sculptors change their style and form of 
expression in accordance with a prevalent fashion, induced by 
special interests. There are undoubtedly individuals in all 
branches of the arts who respond to what they assume to be 
a current trend. There are indeed writers and critics who, in 
anticipation of new creative directions, favor or promote them 
in order to be credited with an important aesthetic discovery. 
This is not unlike some of the literary talent in your own 
country which has sought to gain personal advantage by antici- 
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pating changes in the internal political climate of your sys- 
tem. The ferocity with which they turn on some erstwhile 
friends is often quite disgraceful. In the long run, such indi- 
viduals out-manipulate themselves, and at no time is the course 
of events, aesthetic or political, affected by them. Those who 
allow ther.selves to be swayed by short-lived commercial possi- 
bilities are, more often than not, the product of vocational craft 
training which they are not able to apply creatively. These are 
practitioners who will always be in search of ideas developed 
by other artists. The real vitality of American art today is 
based on the very fact that no one authority can compel an 
artist in the direction of work or thought. Without exception, 
the creative experiment which results in a unique or valid 
personal statement will find support and respect. From what I 
observed in your country, this kind of creative flexibility is 
supported only in the most circumspect manner and out of 
sight of official eyes. We did see considerable evidence of 
independent artistic thought and action. To us, the present 
circumstances under which this admirable activity exists are 
tragic and depressing. Nothing could be gained if I were to 
enumerate, identify or describe in detail what we saw in this 
area. Too much damage is done by what, under present condi- 
tions, would amount to nothing more than dangerous indis- 
cretion. We heard of the results such “journalistic scoops 
have had in the recent past. At the same time, however, we 
help neither you nor ourselves if we pass over this situation 
in silence. Some of your colleagues told us that you would 
gain some moral strength from the knowledge that some of 
us, at least, are aware of your silent struggle. My own under- 
standing and belief as to what causes this monolithic situation 
in your art differs somewhat from the accepted notion that this 
is a purely political matter. To be sure, it may well be a matter 
of political convenience for artists and writers to be in the 
official service of a regime. But I am much more inclined to 
believe that in this case the impetus for this control comes 
from the ultra-conservative element of your academies. One 
of your famous, if somewhat opportunistic, writers told us 
during a lengthy conversation that originally the adventurous 
artists who had been experimenting in various ways since the 
early part of the century had the “mistaken’’ notion that, con- 
currently with the “People’s Revolution,” they could conduct 
“their own aesthetic revolution.” And that, when the people 
rejected this, the academicians stepped into the vacuum. This 
was obviously a rationalization or at best an oversimplification 
of the events. But what we were able to observe in the several 
schools and institutes of fine arts left litthe doubt in my mind 
that this phase of your cultural development had been handed 
over to these special interests as a matter of convenience, at 
the same time satisfying the mediocre and limited taste of those 
who held political power. It is oddly disturbing to cross the 
Neva River in Leningrad from the Hermitage to the Repin 
Institute and to find yourself transported from one of the 
finest and most impressive art collections in the world to a 
factory atmosphere, in which art is reduced to a bourgeois and 
reactioaary level of unbelievable dimensions. We were to ex- 
perience this identical assembly-line discipline in institutions 
of other cities, and finally begged off seeing any more of them. 

Some of your colleagues, those nt teaching in the 
academies, seemed to share our reactions, Sut of course with 
more discretion. 
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Similar criticism can be applied to some of our own 
schools, even though American academies, such as we saw in 
the U.S.S.R. are few in number now. There is, however, a con- 
siderable body of art education or art training in our coun- 
try which restricts itself to purely vocational and craft pursuits. 
This is more than amply counterbalanced by the schools and 
departments of art within our universities and colleges which 
consider the study and training in art as an integral part of the 
humanities. The individual is expected to generate his own 
creative energies toward specialization only after much expo- 
sure. We can all be grateful that this or any other kind of 
training does not automatically result in professional standing. 
In your case, the continuity into professionalism is dependent 
on graduation from the Institute or Academy and the subse- 
quent admission into, or rejection from, the Union of Soviet 
Artists. Which brings me to the question of how America’s 
artists are organized. The simple answer is that they are not 
organized. Small local groups exist in considerable number for 
the purpose of holding exhibitions. Large organizations, in- 
tended to represent the artists’ professional interests, make brave 
beginnings from time to time, but their activities tend to slide 
into political, social or one-sided aesthetic areas, and their mem- 
bership at no time includes a majority of the artists. I do re- 
call the open amusement shown by your Soviet colleagues when 
I remarked that a very large number of us in the States become 
a temporary and informal organization in opposition to the 
perennial benevolent suggestion for a Secretary of Culture in 
our government. We have no illusions as to the aesthetic sensi- 
tivity level of some of our lawmakers. 

I wish it had been possible to have seen more members 
of your profession during our visit. It is something of a mystery 
to us why our hosts in the Ministry of Culture found it neces- 
sary to shield so many of your number from our presence. Dur- 
ing our initial conference in the offices of the Ministry, we 
were presented with a very conscientiously worked out plan 
for our projected tour. It stressed, for the main part, visits to 
museums, monuments, churches and at least one collective farm. 
When we stressed our desire to have contact with living art 
and artists, we were assured that efforts in that direction would 
be made. A meeting with Moscow's artists was to be held at 
Friendship House in a few days. As things developed, this 
date proved to be inconvenient because most of the artists 
“were in the country.” A subsequent date was postponed at the 
last minute because the premises of Friendship House were the 
scene for a Soviet-Cuban friendship rally. Our meeting was 
now to be held definitely upon our return from the Republic 
of Georgia, prior to our departure from the U.S.S.R. We sup- 
plied, upon request, the titles of our films, the nature of our 
slides and other visual material so that a formal program and 
posters could be prepared. This affair did indeed take place on 
the agreed upon date, except that the hour was changed, one 
day prior, from 5 P.M. to 10 A.M. Friendship House was an 
impressive but silent space when we entered it that morning. 
No one, it seems, knew anything about the meeting. A number 
of American friends, whom we had invited, were the only pro- 
spective audience. When our hosts discovered that one of those 
in attendance was the correspondent for an important Ameti- 
can newspaper, there was some scurrying among the Friend- 
ship House staff, but all that could be produced was an audi- 
ence of about 12 people, a majority of whom Pozzatti and I 





(Right) Church of Boris and Gleb, Kideksha near Vladimir brush and line 
drawing, 1961. (Left) Georgievskii Cathedral near Viadimir brush and line 
drawing, 1961. From Pozzatti’s Russian Sketchbook. 


had seen at work at their desks a few minutes before. About 
halfway through our presentation, I informed this audience that 
11 A.M. was obviously a poor time for culture in Moscow and 
that we did not want to keep the office-workers from their 
tasks on the premises. Since this took place at the very end of 
our visit, we were not particularly surprised at this turn of 
events. As a matter of fact, the tables may have been reversed, 
because it appeared that the officials were far more upset about 
this than we were. We had encountered similar vacuums be- 
fore, except that on such occasions we were supplied with some 
explanation. In Kiev, for example, we were told that no artists 
were in the city at all because “they were a// attending an ex- 
hibition in one of the Baltic Republics.” From this and similar 
excuses on previous occasions, I must assume that Soviet artists 
are indeed very compatible and your excellent transportation 
system is to be congratulated keeping so many of you on the 
move. The officials of the Ministry of Culture in the Ukraine 
apparently did not make this particular trip, but the pressure 
of their work in your absence made it impossible for them to 
pay even the slightest attention to us. Accordingly, we short- 
ened our stay in Kiev to go on to Tblisi in the Republic of 
Georgia where hospitality and friendliness is not an artifice. I 
wish we could have spent the better part of our trip among 
these wonderful people. 

Naturally, we were left no choice, after a while, but to 
resort to whatever ingenuity or personal resources we could 
muster to supplement our “official tour.” If this embarrassed 
those who had the duty to guide and interpret for us, it was an 
unfortunate by-product. In retrospect, some of these unofficial 
excursions were a bit hair-raising and in a few instances ex- 
tremely unreal and upsetting. Neither Pozzatti nor myself will 
ever forget an odyssey through dark and wet pre-dawn city 
streets. If we felt at first a little ridiculous tip-toeing up stair- 
ways and through mysterious corridors, our feelings changed 
quickly to fearful respect when we found ourselves in the cell- 
like work space of an artist who welcomed us with tears and 
pantomimed gestures of happiness. For two hours we sat, barely 
able to move because of the cramped space, looking at the large 


volume of excellent work, all of which its creator was willing 
to give us because ‘nobody here will ever see it.” The hero of 
physical combat becomes the coward who escapes into death, 
compared to the coward of secret thought who bravely en- 
dures anonymity and ridicule in his attempt to resist and re- 
verse dehumanization. Obviously, there are other possible 
choices. Quite often someone would say to us, “Oh, well, we 
practice official art but we are perfectly free to paint for our- 
selves anything we like. After all, our free education as artists 
was made possible by the workers of the Soviet Union, and it is 
our duty to repay this debt by creating works of art that they can 
understand.” Unfortunately, we never saw any of these more 
personal works because the artist's studio was too far away or, 
as in several instances, it happened to be in the process of ren- 
ovation. If the aesthetic and technical level of contemporary 
work is really not as mediocre as it seemed to us, I can only 
ascribe it to the difficulties we encountered in trying to find 
other than “official art."’ It may well be that the Soviet Minis- 
try of Culture is too engrossed in the culture of Russia’s past 
and the more spectacular performing arts to pay enough atten- 
tion to contemporary art. The contemporary work that finds its 
way into museums and other cultural institutions is of almost 
unrelieved boredom. The gigantic but lifeless sculpture and the 
vulgarity of socialist realism in painting, which we witnessed 
endlessly, cannot possibly be the sole fruit of Soviet intellect. 
If it is socialist realism, as in one instance, to have the life- 
sized figures of Marx and Engels contemplating the posterior 
of the Venus de Milo, then Fragonard is pure abstraction. We 
failed, indeed, to find any manifestations of actual Socialist 
Realism in painting or in sculpture. None of our American 
Social Realist would be acceptable within the framework. of 
this candy-box-realism. The road to this paradise is not illumi- 
nated by Goya, Daumier, Grosz, Dix or Kollwitz. No one can 
or should say that this is due to a general cultural vacuum. I 
wish that our museums had the same conscientious and re- 
spectful attendance as do yours. Everywhere the riches of icons, 
mosaics, frescoes and other examples of your past are breath- 
taking as are the magnificent works by Da Vinci, Rembrandt, 
Corot, Courbet, Rodin, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Monet, Matisse, 
Picasso and many others in Moscow and Leningrad. I remem- 
ber in particular a Van Gogh, entitled The Bush, on the top 
floor of the Hermitage which, to me at least, is the most beau- 
tiful painting by this artist I have ever seen. I don’t quite un- 
derstand how a Rockwell Kent found its way into the collec- 
tion of impressionists and post-impressionists at Moscow’s Push- 
kin Museum, and also why so many paintings by Marquet are 
prominently displayed. In Tbilisi, however, an entire room con- 
tained the delightful and profound primitive paintings by Niko 
Pirosmanaschwili whose characterization as Georgia's Rousseau 
is quite justified. It seems that local attempts were made to 
send an exhibition of his work to England and the U.S. The 
official approval for this effort has, so far, been withheld. 
The storerooms of some of Russia’s museums contain work 
which has a very important place in the development of 20th 
Century Art. There was official silence as to the whereabouts of 
work by the Russian suprematists, constructivists and abstract 
artists whose experiments, in the first two decades of our cen- 
tury, had such profound influence on painting and sculpture 
today. I did not particularly enjoy responding to feigned offi- 
cial ignorance by not only mentioning all of the artists’ names, 
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but also pinpointing the places where most of this work was 
stored. In a dusty glass vitrine of Moscow's Vocational Arts 
and Craft School, we discovered a tiny porcelain ashtray which 
had been handpainted by Kandinsky. Perhaps someone forgot 
to remove it some 35 years ago. Officially, we were told po- 
litely, but in no uncertain terms, that abstract art and similar 
“deviation from normal human expression” did not serve the 
purposes of the people and were, in fact, “manifestations of 
decadent, bourgeous capitalism.”’ This is, of course, utter non- 
sense and I resented this bureaucratic hypocrisy which dares to 
determine the semantic definition of what is humanism and 
what is not. As an amusing footnote, I might add that we still 
have some crackpots in our country who denounce this same 
art as part of the “communist conspiracy.’ At one point, we 
were within twenty feet of the storerooms containing some oi 
this work when the official in charge apparently had second 
thoughts about the consequences of turning the key in the 
lock. No one was willing or able to give us a clear explanation 
why the work of Malevich, Rodchenko, Lissitzky, Tatlin, Kan- 
dinsky, Chagall and others is kept a secret from your people 
as well as most visitors. Perhaps your officials have something 
to hide or, as was hinted on several occasions, they want to 
reveal all of this work as a great cultural surprise when it suits 
them to proclaim that abstract painting originated on Russian 
soil. This “revelation” will occur only after a proper rationale, 
based on kindergarten-semantics, has been formulated to the 
point where all bureaucrats can invoke it without fear of con- 
tradiction. It is not surprising that this child-like rigidity in all 
cultural matters should have a profoundly negative effect on 
your contemporary painters and sculptors. In this respect, the 
theory of conditioned reflexes is obviously properly applied, but 
beyond that the same theory provokes intellectual curiosity into 
the obvious conclusion that the situation is nothing short of 
barbaric. If we had not observed and sensed on various occa- 
sions the successful attempts by artists to escape this rigidity, 
we might well have concluded that the bureaucratic control of 
culture is indeed total. Since we witnessed these manifestations 
in an “unofficial’’ atmosphere, it would be best to cloak them 
in discretion. But we saw enough of it to assure us that the 
needs and aspirations of creative artists do not differ, regard- 
less of the social system under which they live. A system which 
has nothing to fear from such free aesthetic exercise should not 
feel it necessary to keep it hidden in darkness. At this point, I 
can only speculate that we might have witnessed even more of 
this spirit, if our official hosts had been the artists themselves 
or the Union of Soviet Artists. 

In the face of what we saw and that which was mani- 
fested by its very absence, I cannot help but express to you a 
sense of bewilderment and disappointment. I wish that it were 
possible for me to dismiss these feelings by ascribing them to 
the strange climate of a different social order. There can be no 
doubt that the physical well-being of your people is improving 
steadily and that the misery and deprivation that oppressed you 
throughout history is no more. But your political theorists at- 
tack idealism and liberalism much in the way as do our own 
extremists of the right. Like you, we have still a considerable 
body of opiniorion the extremes of our national community 
which considers as superfluous any activity which is not im- 
mediately applicable to the promotion or solution of social or 
political matters. It would be dishonest, indeed, if I claimed that 
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(Left) Twelfth-century-church of Pokrov in Nerl, near Viadimir line and wash 
drawing, 1961. (Right) Twelfth-century palace of Andrei Bogoliuskii, Viadimir 
brush and line drawing, 1961. From Pozzatti's Russian Sketchbook 


ours is an aesthetic paradise. We like to think that as artists we 
play a very important part in our society, but we cannot be 
certain that our ideas and works are not relegated by some 
people to the area of entertainment or therapy. It is not always 
clear to us whether the wide support in our country for cultural 
activities is as enlightened and unselfish as we would like to 
think. There are those in the arts who cite the official protec- 
tive solicitude extended to cultural development in the Soviet 
Union as a desirable alternative. Domination in the area of 
creative thought cannot be an answer to the specter of neglect. 
Those in America whose outlook is purely materialistic and 
utilitarian find little comfort in their minor world. They and 
their counterparts all over the world, hiding behind a shield of 
‘Realism’ and ‘‘Practicality,’’ are oblivious to the kind of exist- 
ence which would result from complete non-participation by 
intellectuals and their “impractical” ideas. If that is what they 
want, they are living the most unrealistic dream of all. 

Much of what is in this letter remained unspoken when 
we met your colleagues face to face. There would have been 
no point in writing it now if Pozzatti and I had not sensed in 
your questions and attitudes a preoccupation with these 
thoughts and problems. I did not come to your country to 
prove you wrong by assuming the hypocritical mantle of right- 
eousness, even though it appeared at times as if this attitude 
had not been mutual. But time is running out for such narrow 
considerations. It is a fact that through the disturbing haze of 
strangeness we understood each other far better than we had 
reason to expect. I want to thank all of those whom we had the 
privilege of meeting for their respect, warmth and understand- 
ing under what, at times, were trying circumstances. I would 
like to greet those of you whose faces we never saw and to as- 
sure you of our continuing desire for mutual respect and 
friendship. We must agree that the only way in which we can 
remove mistrust and misunderstanding is by speaking openly to 
each other above the noise of narrow national interests and 
most of all by remaining alive. 





RELIGIOUS MYSTICISM AND SOCIALIST REALISM 


Since the days of the October Revolution the Communist 
Party has continued to uphold the significant role and the 
importance of the arts in the cultural development of the Soviet 
people. Lenin, at one time referring to the need for an art 
form which would be a popular type of art and thereby reflect 
a mass taste, said, ‘Art belongs to the people.” 

The historical heritage of the Slavs dates back over a 
thousand years into prehistory. This heritage is advanced by 
the Soviets in the best interests of the Russian people to show 
them the basis for a strong economic, political and cultural 
tradition which developed ultimately into what today is a 
strong and striving Soviet Union. And it has made its appear- 
ance as one of the major world powers on the international 
scene. 

The Soviets continue to point to the diverse forces which 
have caused the tremendous upheavals in the historical devel- 
opment of their nation through the centuries: the first stirrings 
of the Slavic tribes in pagan Russia, the beginnings of the city- 
state and the Varangian princes in Kievan Rus’, the organiza- 
tion of a central government in medieval Russia under the 
Ivans, the oppressed peasant and serfdom in feudal Russia, the 
courtly splendour and the autocratic rule of the Romanovs in 
czarist Russia, the religious mysticism of the church and the 
concept of a Third Rome of the Orthodox Russia, the vast melt- 
ing pot of peoples in Asiatic Russia, and the birth of com- 
munism and the Marxist-Leninist idea in revolutionary Russia, 
finally the emergence of the new Soviet Russia. This then is 
the heritage of the Russian people, and within the wide scope 
of this heritage the cultural arts were normally required to play 
an important and essential role. 

What do we know about the Russian and Soviet culture? 
A bit about the people of Russia and the Soviet Union, more 
about the trends in Russia during the revolutionary period, 
and still more about the problems of socialism and bolshevism 
of the country as it appears to us today—in its many manifesta- 
tions of communist dialectic materialism and the aesthetics of 
socialist realism. 

But the early period in culture remains relatively un- 
known insofar as the arts are concerned. In the present century 
the names of such Russian artists as Vereschaghin, Repin, 
Malevich and Kandinsky are at least familiar. Recently, two 
oil paintings by the 19th century Russian painter, I. Aivasov- 
sky, presented to the United States by the artist in 1893, were 
placed on the walls of the Fish Room of the White House in 
Washington. Pushkin, Chekhov, Tolstoy and Ehrenburg are 
read in translation. The name of Boris Pasternak has become 
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The Soviet Union Pays Homage to the Icon Painter Andrey Rublev 


world famous since the publication of his last book Doctor 
Zhivago. Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky and Avram Khatchaturian 
in music are as well known as Victor Herbert and Leonard 
Bernstein; Pavlova, Nijinsky and Ulanova are familiar names 
to the American ballet public; and Moiseyev’s Folk Dance En- 
semble has appeared in many American cities. 

But what about such artists as Theophanes the Greek, 
Danilo Chorney, Dionysius of the Theraponte Monastery, 
Simon Ushakov, or Andrey Rublev? For the Russian these 
names are quite familiar and the paintings, frescoes and icons 
attributed to them are priceless treasures. They symbolize that 
phase of Russian painting comparable in scope to the cycle of 
Cimabue, Giotto, Fra Angelico and Raphael in Italian renais- 
sance art. 

During the month of September 1960 the Soviets an- 
nounced the opening of a magnificent jubilee celebration com- 
memorating the 600th anniversary of the birth of the most 
noted of these Russian icon painters, Andrey Rublev. Meetings 
and exhibitions held in Moscow and throughout the country 
were organized by the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Culture, the Acad- 
emy of Arts, and the Union of Artists of the U.S.S.R. 

According to the newspaper reports appearing in Pravda, 
Sovetskaya Kultura, Literaturnaya Gazeta and other Soviet 
papers, the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Culture had planned to make 
the celebration a world wide affair, with the principle activities 
in honor of Andrey Rublev centered in Moscow and at the 
Spaso-Andronikov Monastery where Rublev is buried. The 
Monastery was converted into a museum of medieval art in the 
name of the artist by a special decree of the U.S.S.R. Soviet 
of Ministers in 1947, and later, in 1960, a memorial bronze 
plaque honoring Andrey Rublev and his co-worker Danilo 
Chorney was placed on the walls of the monastery church. 
Work on the restoration of the monastery buildings has been 
carried out in recent years under the auspices of the Central 
Scientific-Restoration Workshops of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Architects, and directed by the Soviet architect, L. A. David. 
The restoration of the interior wall-frescoes and paintings 
was conducted by artists of the Restoration Workshop, V. 
Braghin and C. Churakov. 

A special session of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Arts meet- 
ing in Moscow discussed the art of Rublev, and it was planned 
that the proceedings of these sessions would be printed in a 
special jubilee edition. A deluxe album of reproductions, with 
written text by Victor Lazarev, showing all the work now 
reasonably attributed to Rublev and his School was printed by 
the Publishing House of the Union of Artists of the U.S.S.R. 
in Moscow during 1960. 

The galleries of the Tretyakov Museum exhibited an ex- 
tensive display of ancient and medieval Russian art loaned by 
regional museums and collections within the Soviet Union. 
The Rublev Museum also placed on exhibit many icons and 
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miscellaneous art objects dating from the 15th to the 17th 
centuries. At least thirty separate travelling exhibits showing 
Rublev’s work and his times were scheduled to be displayed 
in local and regional museums, public halls and workers’ clubs. 

In 1959 a documentary film entitled Andrey Rublev was 
prepared by the Moscow Documentary Film Studios and was 
shown throughout the Soviet Union in local theatres. The 
film was also screened at the IVth International Festival of 
Documentary and Experimental Films in Uruguay. Television 
and radio programs listed lectures, discussions and showed 
films dealing with Rublev. In order to properly pay their 
respects to a great artist of medieval Russia, the Soviets 
grandly publicized the event of the 600th anniversary of 
Rublev's birth with a significant display of showmanship, 
pride and authoritative research into the past. In an article ap- 
pearing in the official press the writer Mikhail Alpatov made 
the following statement: 

“The Jubilee Anniversary honoring Rublev is a holiday in Rus 
sian art. . . . The art of Rublev occupies a step forward in the de- 


velopment of all Russian culture. The Jubilee demonstrates the proper 
tribute of a universal respect for our (/.e., Russian) national genius 


Just who was Andrey Rublev? And why all this sudden 
and particular interest by the Soviets to promote world recog- 
nition of an ecclesiastical artist? What is the reason for the 
public glorification within the Soviet Union of the art of an 
ordained monk—a celibate whose entire artistic output was 
done for the church? Let us try somehow to read between 
the lines and find some purpose for the 600-year anniversary 
celebration. Let us look at the artist himself, his artwork, his 
life and his times, and strive to find an answer to the above 


questions. The extensive celebrations organized by the Soviet 


government honoring the artist are a real wonder and puzzle, 
considering the totalitarian aspects of the Soviet hierarchy and 
the anathema cast upon religion by the communistic prop- 
aganda. 

History tells us that Rublev was a 15th century painter 
of church icons, a holy man, and an artist of great talent. He 
was directly responsible for decorating the interiors of many 
cathedrals and churches in Russia with scenes from the biblical 
life cycle of Christ and of the Virgin. Furthermore, Ruble 
is widely acclaimed by the Orthodox Church of Russia as a 
superb master of the difficult art of icon painting (fig. 1.) 
The Moscow Council of Bishops (The Stoglav Council) con- 
vened in 1554 by the Archibishop Macarius, adopted as one 
of its hundred canons the dictate that: 

“Icons should be painted by the artist in the ancient tradition, 

like the Greek (Byzantine) artists painted them and like Andrey 
Rublev and his followers, and in the manner that Rublev’s Ho/y 
Trinity was painted.” 
Rublev was a contemporary of the Italian monk, Fra Angelico, 
to whom his work has been compared upon occasion. Very 
little is known about the artist outside of the Soviet Union, 
and only scattered written references about Rublev may be 
found in the art history books. In fact, only a few art books 
published in this country contain any information whatsoever 
about the different schools of icon painting that existed in 
Russia from the 12th to the 18th centuries. 

Detailed information about Rublev’s early life, his travels, 
his family, and his work can only be gleaned from written 
fragments in the various historical chronicles. The exact date 
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Andrey Rublev. The Holy Trinity. About 1410/1411. Tretyakov Gallery. 


and place of his birth is not known. A number of Soviet 
scholars agree that Rublev was born about the year 1360/1370, 
and possibly in the northern provinces of Russia. One source 
implies that as a lad Rublev probably spent his early years in 
Novgorod and Moscow. Later, he lived the life of a monk, first 
at the Monastery of St. Sergius in Zagorsk (Troitska-Sergiev- 
tkaya Lavra) and afterward in Zvenigorod, in Vladimir- 
Suzdal, and at Spaso-Andronikov Monastery near Moscow. 

The chronicles mention that in the year 1405, Rublev was 
a member of the workshop of Theophanes the Greek, and to- 
gether with another painter, Prokhor from Gorodets, assisted 
in the work of the decoration of the interior of the Cathedral 
of the Annunciation ( Blagoveshchenskii Sobor) in the Kremlin. 
Theophanes was a Byzantine-Greek icon painter who had 
arrived in Russia during the last quarter of the 14th cen- 
tury to decorate the churches in Novgorod and Moscow. Soviet 
authorities are not in agreement on the actual status of Rub- 
lev’s contacts with Theophanes—whether Rublev had worked 
as a student of the Greek master, or was a master in his own 
right attached to the workshop of Theophanes. From his close 
associations with the Greek, Rublev formed an admiration for 
the Byzantine monumental tradition, developed a sense for 
personalized color harmony, gained a firm understanding of 
classical form and composition, and acquired a good founda- 
tion in the techniques of his craft. 

In 1408, together with Danilo Chorney, Rublev set to 
work decorating the Cathedral of the Assumption (Uspenskii 
Sobor) at Vladimir (fig. 2). The following year both painters 
were recalled by the Monk Nikon to decorate the walls of 
the monastery church and re-design the iconostasis at the Mon- 
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2. Manuscript illustration showing Andrey Rublevy and Danilo Chorney decorat- 
ing the walls of the Uspenskii Sobor in Vladimir. Ostermanovsky Chronicles, 
16/17th century. 


astery of St. Sergius. In the final years of his life Rublev re- 
turned to the Spaso Andronikov Monastery (fig. 3) where he 
died in the year 1430 and was buried in an altar crypt along- 
side his companion and close friend, Danilo Chorney. 
Rublev’s now world famous icon, The Holy Trinity, (fig. 
1), which depicts the visit of three Angels to the House of 
Abraham, has been copied and recopied many times over in 
varying format and many different styles. This icon was 
painted by Rublev about the year 1410 (although the scholars 
are not all agreed on this dating), and it is considered the finest 
of all Russian medieval icons. It has received much praise from 
the critics and artists alike, and has been acclaimed for its 
beauty and unusually vivid color values. The Trinity is cher- 
ished as the most revered of all Russian Orthodox icons, 
second only to the Virgin of Viadimir. It stands out as the 
foremost work of the characteristically Russian style of icon 
painting. Even today, it is still being copied, and in one par- 
ticular variation of the original composition, The Adoration 
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3. 17th century manuscript illustration from the Life of St. Sergius showing 
Rublev at work at the Andronikov Monastery 


of the Lamb, (fig. 4) an American artist, Nicholas Ziegler, 
has drawn the figures of the three Angels almost literally, The 
copy was awarded a prize in an art show in the United States 
some years ago. 

The spiritual and mystic quality introduced by Rublev 
into his pictorial landscapes and icon portraits conveys the im- 
pression of an existence of a world far remov ed from nature— 
a World of God. The icons and frescoes show us the artist's 
concepts of a heavenly and celestial sphere. The landscapes are 
sublime visions extolling the spiritual world of the Cherubin 
and Seraphim, Christ Pantokrator and the Heavenly Host. Rub- 
lev in his art gives us an indication of the strength of his 
theological beliefs and the religious character of his pious 
and devout life. In medieval iconology the name of Andrey 
Rublev is legendary, and to his talented hand have been at- 
tributed many ‘“miracle-working”’ icons. 
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4, Nicholas Ziegler. Adoration of the Lamb, courtesy of Art News 


On the other hand, the Soviet analysis of Rublev’s art 
presents an altogether different evaluation. Rublev’s figures 
demonstrate the significant break with the theological concept 
of preconceived stereotype forms done in the proper and 
accepted manner prescribed by the Fathers of the Church and 
set down in the workbooks (podliniki). The faces of the 
Saints show the element of a changeover from religious tradi- 
tionalism to a new feeling for drawing the typically Russian 
face types. Rublev was the first of the icon painters to break 
with Byzantine and early Russian traditions and to develop a 
nationalistic approach in his painting 

“The art of Andrey Rublev found widespread recognition be- 
cause it overstepped the bounds of a cult art and became humanistic 
The faces which look upon us from Rublev's icons are not the faces of 
grim, ascetic saints but the faces of straight-forward Russian people 


filled with sorrow and care, joy and expectation, hope and desiré 
(L. Petrov, 1960) 


Medieval Russian icon painting was derived from original 
Byzantine sources, and it closely reflected its origins. The icon 
art of panel painting which developed in Russia during the 
latter half of the 14th century and during the 15th century 
was sparked by the spirit of Rublev. It continued on into the 
17th and 18th centuries in the work of such famous personali- 
ties as Dionysius of Theraponte, Simon Ushakov, Nikifor 
Savin, Procopius Chirin and the masters of the Stroganov 
School. It no longer adhered strictly to the Byzantine character, 
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but had already acquired a national spirit of painterly expres- 
sion. Andrey Rubley may well be recognized as the fore- 
runner of a Russian renaissance—in his art is to be found the 
synthesis of a medieval mysticism with the ideal beauty of the 
classic form in design. 

The Russian church has for many years looked to the icon 
as the painted vision of exalted adoration and holiness. For 
many persons the icon was, and still is, the means for a direct 
communion with the Holy Spirit. Of this mystic and religious 
quality in icon art, Leonid Ouspensky wrote, 

“L'icone est une sainte image et non une image sainte ou une 
image pieuse.” (L’Icone: Vision du Monde Spirituel, Paris, 1948) 

It is sacrilegious and false to believe that the icon may have 
had an appeal to the church because it was a beautiful paint- 
ing, or that the design, color composition, and decoration 
created a basic personal aesthetic emotion. The icon was a 
holy image—to be worshipped as one, and to be set into the 
iconostasis of the church or hung on the walls of the home. 
The purpose for the production of icons was not to create a 
beautiful design or a wonderful work of art, but primarily to 
tell a story. The real beauty of the icon arose from the skillful 
efforts of the icon painter in the proper handling of his craft 
skills. Scrappings and chips from these holy icons were at 
times even used in the preparation of food for the feasts during 
Holy Days. In the story telling aspect the icons literally “spoke” 
to the people to tell them religious stories, biblical episodes and 
tales of the Saints and other Holy Men, and furnished a 
spiritual guide for the devout worshipper. During the medieval 
period the didactic and doctrinal quality of religious icon art 
did not need any detailed explanation by the clergy. The 
church goer understood its meanings well. The art was self ex- 
planatory in every sense. It presented the Holy Scriptures in a 
graphic and pictorially lucid manner which was understood by 
everyone. 

This is the same icon art that is today acclaimed for its 
basic aesthetic quality, for the beauty of formal composition 
and delicate line drawing, for the skill and masterly technique 
of egg-tempera, for the vivid color and vibrant harmony of its 
abstract pattern of decorative design. 

Now, let us consider the other aspect of the two-fold dis- 
cussion. What actual purpose is to be gained by the Soviet in- 
terest in promoting religious art in such a grand manner? The 
600th-year jubilee commemorating Andrey Rublev only serves 
to demonstrate that even though communism is fundamentally 
opposed to religious beliefs and practices, apparent changes in 
that attitude seem to be indicated at the present time. 

The indications, though seemingly apparent and quite 
obvious, are only temporary. It may be the intention of the 
Soviet Union to exhibit Rublev’s icons and to show the re- 
productions of his work in order to advance the name of the 
artist as one of the great medieval masters of painting in the 
world scene, equal in his talents to the early Italian renaissance 
masters and well deserving of a niche in the history of world 
arts. The official announcements appearing in the Moscow 
papers carried many high-sounding praises extolling and 
eulogizing the artist. Rublev’s name is one which the Soviets 
feel should be acknowledged throughout the world and honored 
as “a paean to human unity.’ The icons of Rublev have been 
exhibited throughout the Soviet Union during the jubilee year, 
and the overall plan was to have the date “marked in many 





countries in accordance with a decision taken by the World 
Council of Peace.” Icons which had been kept from the public 
eye were exhibited once again. 

At the same time the Soviets are continuing their battle 
against the opiate character of religion, and the atheistic phi- 
losophy of communism continues to be an integral part of the 
overall policy to besmirch the church and the whole of Chris- 
tian moral thought. Anti-religious articles and essays continue 
to appear in the newspapers and journals, and editions of 
Kommunist and Molodoi Bolshevik print diatribes against the 
existing forces of religious practices within the Soviet Union. 
Even though the freedom of belief and religious worship is 
theoretically guaranteed in the communist states, and the Stalin- 
ist policy of suppressing religious observance was renounced 
in 1954 by Krushchev in one of his first official acts, the Com- 
munist leadership “‘painstakingly affirmed its undying commit- 
ment to atheistic materialism.’’ As the main organ for the dis- 
semination of aetheistic propaganda the communists use so- 
called Societies for the Dissemination of Scientific Knowledge 
which routinely conduct lectures for the general public. The 
Society’s goal is “the propagation of an atheistic and ration- 
alistic world outlook and the laicization of social life.’’ Schools 
of Scientific Atheism and the Soviet League of the Militant 
Godless remain active forms of public persuasion by which 
atheistic propaganda and anti-religious literature is spread 
among the people. In addition to the different specialized or- 
ganizations set up by the communists, atheism is preached 
through all media of communication—by use of books, films, 
radio, art exhibitions and the press; and Soviet authorities are 
constantly urging the introduction of more and better ‘‘non- 
religious festivals, ceremonies, rites and customs.” 

The communist role still remains openly hostile to all re- 


ligions, and this position has not changed one iota even though 
there have been some slight indications of existing harmony 
and understanding between the Church and the State. Lenin 
in his writings had the following to say about the character 
of religion. 


“Religion is the opium of the people 
of spiritual intoxicant. . 


Religion is a kind 
. Every defence or justfication of the idea 
of god, even the most refined, and well-intentioned, is a justification 
of reaction. . All religious ideas, all ideas about any little god, 
even of flirting with a little god are an unspeakable abomination 

We say that it is a deception, a swindle, a befogging of the minds 
of the workers and peasants.” 


The youth of the U.S.S.R. are exposed to the so-called 
“evils” and “abominations” of religious beliefs and religious 
cults; and, although religion is considered as a private matter 
in the Soviet Union, the ideological struggle remains a major 
problem for the Communist Party. Thus, while the funda- 
mentals of Marxist-Leninist dialectic materialism are given to 
the student in the classroom, and communist agitators and 
newspaper propaganda glorify the strength of Soviet economic 
progress and technological-scientific advances, sputniks, lunar 
probes and cosmonauts, less and less is now heard about re- 
ligions, per se; and atheist propaganda only rears its ugly head 
in those circumstances where and when the Soviet propaganda 
machine feels it is justified in combatting religious belief and 
can be used to an advantage. 

The Bolsheviks ravaged the churches in Russia after the 
1918 October Revolution. They burned, pillaged, destroyed 
and confiscated church property, including hundreds of objects 
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IKON REPRESENTING THE SAINTS OF THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
(Chernov, Denikin, Kolehak, Ludenich) 


Anti-religious Curienture’ by Deni 


5. Deni. Anti-Religious Icon. This icon representing the saints of the counter- 
revolution was painted during the post-revolutionary period in Russia. 


of religious church art. Icons were defaced and defiled. The 
Bolsheviks originally set out to destroy and trample into 
the ground all “religion,” but only managed to scratch the 
surface during the period of the 1920's. Religious beliefs 
prevailed—the people continued to worship in the churches 
even under the most severe oppressions placed upon them by 
the Bolshevik government. The wholesale destruction of re- 
ligious buildings and art objects, and the basic attempt to 
stamp-out religious beliefs among the people was not entirely 
successful. “The pogrom” was finally halted—in part—by 
official proclamation when it was decided that the ancient art, 
the religious art, the church buildings, icons and similar objects 
were to be safeguarded and preserved under the pretext that this 
art was a part of the true national heritage of the people. The art 
belonged to the nation as a whole and must, therefore, be pre- 
served for posterity. It was a part of the “great historical past’ 
of the Russian people. No matter what the extenuating cir- 
cumstances, the art must not be—and should not be—de- 
stroyed under any conditions. In July 1918, Lenin signed a 
decree “On Monumental Propaganda” in which it was pre- 
scribed that the monuments of the new socialist state were to 
be preserved. Foremost among the names of the artists whose 
works were to be honored was the name of Andrey Rublev. 

On the one hand, the churches and monasteries were 
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turned into museums, and within their walls and in the cellars, 
the religious art of the Russian middle ages was stored—and 
sometimes placed upon display. On the other hand, specified 
buildings and some of the churches and schools were designated 
as centers of anti-religious propaganda. A great number of 
churches in the Soviet Union were closed to the worshippers, 
and only a few keep their portals open today for prayer. In- 
stead, the government literally has tried to force the ideology 
of Marxist-Leninism upon the public. The new dialectic con- 
tinues to be held up as the only proper road for the citizens of 
a great socialist state, the new Soviet man, embodying all the 
concepts of the economic, the materialistic, and today, the sci- 
entific progress of the Communist State. 

But, above all, the understanding was that the national 
culture and the historical heritage of the Russian people had 
to be preserved at any cost. Research programs were started ; 
and the State Commission of Culture, Art, and Archeology 
searched out the ancient past and held it up in the light of 
communistic thinking as the newly discovered heritage of the 
Soviet people, and the precursor of the national art tradition. 

From one point of view, the Soviet authorities seem to 
allay their fears and direct concern about the deceptive and 
fraudulent quality of religion, and from another viewpoint, 
religious art}really was not “reactionary,” or an “‘opiate,” but 
instead it could be appreciated as a work of art. It could be 
discussed as an example of a national folk art and appreciated 
for its decorative beauty, elements of design and harmony of 
color; and the church buildings and other historical monu- 
ments acknowledged as fine examples of the building tradition 
of the Russian nation. It might even be possible to link to- 
gether the past and the present: the development of past art 
forms, trends, styles in the different arts, the folk art, monu- 
mental art, religious art, applied art, architecture, sculpture 
and the fine arts, to show how all of these ultimately evolved 
through the centuries into what is today considered “the 
people's art’’—the art of socialist-realism. In the final process 
of its development, those qualities which the Soviets consider 
decadent, formalistic and bourgeois would have been con- 
veniently cast off. 

That the culture of the Soviet people is not ephemeral, but it 
is a tremendous historical fact. For centuries, for thousands of years 
culture was the sole property of the educated elite of the nation. From 
the first years of the Revolution we set ourselves the lofty and difficult 
task of making culture not only the property of the whole people, but 
the creation of the whole people.” (Ilya Ehrenburg, 1957) 

Architectural monuments were restored, archeological ex- 
cavations are turning up much new and unknown facts about 
Russia's historical past, the church facades are being renovated 
and repainted. The buildings, and many churches which had 
been destroyed during the last war by the Nazis have been re- 
built under direction by the State. Icons have been restored and 
upon occasion publicly placed on exhibition, The Moscow 
Restoration Workshop, founded in the mid-1920's under the 
direction of Academician Igor Grabar, is continuing in its re- 
search and scientific study of Russia’s ancient and medieval 
works of art 

In such a manner, Andrey Rublev, together with his re- 
ligious art have become the part and parcel of the cultural 
heritage of the Soviet people, a part of the national tradition, 
and the “property of the whole people” (fig. 6). The real 
significance applied to this “best intentioned justification” of 
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6. E. Kulebyakin. Andrey Ruble 


painter Rublev. Source 


A contemporary Soviet portrait of the icon 


religious art forms must be carefully looked into, and it is 


quite possible that the current Soviet policy reflects only a 


particular historical manifestation of the cultural development 
in the arts, rather than a leniency towards religious freedom 
And above all, the basic propaganda theme produces an idea of 
forebearance by the Communist Party toward religious wor- 
ship, and loudly announces to the world at large of the “ peace- 
loving’’ aspect of the Soviet people. 

What can be the possible common connection between 
the sublime and holy icon art of Rubley and the colossal, 
realistically painted canvases of the Soviet artist? Or, as a mat- 
ter of fact, what can be the link with the anti-religious “icons” 
of the Bolsheviks designed by the artist Deni, and published in 


the Journal Bezbozhnik during the revolution? (Fig. 5). 





Rublev’s work ywas produced under the patronage of the 
church, in response fot the need to teach the people the stories 
of the Bible, and to give them a pictorial rather than a printed 
version of the Word of God. The icon image was directly re- 
lated to the inner spirit of the Saint which it portrayed. 

Whereas, current cultural art trends in Russia are prfi- 
marily founded on the basic concepts of socialism and com- 
munism: it is the people’s art, an art that is entirely accept- 
able to the State and admired according to the whim of those 
in political power. It has nothing whatever to do with religion. 
It is prima facie evidence of the likes and dislikes of the Soviet 
elite—of Lenin and Lunacharsky, Stalin and Zhdanov, Krush- 
chev and Mikhailov. Emerging out of the murky depths of the 
dark side of the earth, the art of socialist realism in literature, in 
painting, in sculpture, in the theatre, attempts only to justify its 
existence as “an art acceptable to the people.” The exact nature 
of this art seems to be hidden in an enigma—beneath the super- 
ficial front of communist dialectic. 

And the patron of this art is the Soviet State, and the 
controls are imposed at the discretion of the Communist Party. 

The paintings of Gerasimov, Brodsky, Serov, Deiniki and 
Oreshnikov are not difficult for the Soviet citizen to under- 
stand, or to be able ‘to read.” As a basis of fact, the canvases 
have a predestined purpose—they serve to portray “the revolu- 
tionary struggle of the Soviet People towards communism.” 
The art of the Soviet depicts socialist reality, and it attempts, 
under the aegis of the Communist Party, “to follow along a 
path of truthfulness to life itself’’—to become inspired by 
“the heroic struggle of the people toward a new life.” And, 
specifically, Krushchev has declared that art will be “directed 
in a planned way” as one of the most important intellectual 
weapons in the fight for communism. 

The patron, the artist and the purpose. All three of these 
fundamental and basic concepts in artistic creation are evident 
in the work of Rublev and his followers, as well as in the 
paintings of the Soviet artists. In each instance, though, the 
approach is vastly different and at opposite poles of creative en- 
deavor. Therefore, it is quite difficult and arbitrary to try to 
reconcile the religious mysticism of Rublev’s Ho/y Trinity with 
the hard core of socialist realism ‘in such a canvas as Serov’s 
The Winter Palace Is Ours. ( fig: 7). 

Only if we examine the creations of the Palekh folk artists 
can there be found some small evidence of a tenuous connect- 
ing trend. The Palekh style of miniature painting reflects the 
same colorful and decorative designs and patterns we see in 
Rublev’s compositions and the icons and frescoes created by the 
other medieval painters in Russia. Before the revolution, the 
Palekh artists were specialists in the painting of icons, a 
tradition handed down in the family from generation to gen- 
eration, and today the lacquer miniatures created by the work- 
shops of the Ivanovo Region are marked by the superb tech- 
nique and composition seen in the medieval icons. Only the 
subject has been changed: the Palekh miniatures glorify com- 
munism, portray Lenin, Stalin, and the heroes of the revolution 
and the struggle of the workers under the banner of the Soviet 
Union. 

What conclusions have we reached in our discussion ? 

Firstly, Andrey Rublev is an integral part of the national 
heritage of the Russian people, who can look back upon hun- 
dreds of years of history in the development of their arts and 
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7. Vladimir Serov. The Winter Palace Is Ours. 1954. SOURCE: Sovetskoye 
Iskusstvo 1917-1957. Moscow 1957. p. 535. The painting by Serov has been 
illustrated in the following journals: Ogonek, Soviet Literature, and Soviet 
Union: A Monthly 


their culture. And, as an important segment of this culture it 
is necessary to give him a niche in the history of Russian art, 
and bring it into a present day focus 

In understanding the Soviet people, it is furthermore 
necessary to look at all the periods of historical development 
in the nation—its past and present—to give some thought to 
the claim of a messianic role ascribed to the Slavic people, 
the concept of the Third Rome, and the new philosophy of the 
suviet Man. Not only must we become familiar with the po- 
litical history, the economic trends and the foreign policy of 
the Soviets, but we must also place into a correct perspective 
the artistic and cultural developments of the Russian nation, 
whose art history dates back to the fourth millennium B.C. 

And, secondly, although the Soviets continue to sponsor 
public exhibitions of religious arts and endeavor to seek world 
recognition for such Russian medieval painters as Andrey Rub- 
lev, one cannot assume that there is any existing leniency in the 
attitude of the communists toward religion. If such ideological 
changes in Party attitude exist, it is only a temporary situation. 

A better understanding of the arts of the Russians, and 
the role which the arts have played in the process of czarist 
and communist national and cultural traditions, plus the knowl- 
edge of the archeological, prehistoric past of the country and 
an appreciation of the medieval world of Muscovite Russia, 
would tend to give us a better focus into the character and the 
personality of the Soviet people. 
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Fig. 1. The Kremlin, Moscow 





Francois Bucher 


IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIAN MUSEUMS AND CHURCHES 


The following article is based upon the findings and 
impressions of the author after a trip in the USSR during 
the summer of 1959. Mr. Bucher, who was born and edu 
cated in Switzerland, is an art historian specializing in the 
mediaeval field. Formerly at Yale, he n 

University.—EbD 


Russia has many faces. The early Russian steppe popu 
lation had intermingled with Scandinavian traders. Then 
the Caesars of the North emulated the imperial splendor of 
Constantinople and Moscow became a third Rome in the 
eyes of Russian mediaeval historians. Under Peter the Great 
and Catherine western elements were superimposed upon 
this already complex fabric. It was the French governesses 
more than professors and philosophers who introduced their 
language into the fashionable St. Petersburg society. Finally 
today there is the Soviet Union of Socialist Republics whose 
government tries to impose upon Russia the clear sense of 
modern national identity which it still lacks 

This rich cultural heritage is reflected in the complex 
mosaic of the numerous collections of which two are essen- 
tial for art historians: the Kremlin and the Hermitage (figs 
1, 2a and 2b). For the scholar, travel is facilitated in terms 
of visa and occasionally free guides. He is not watched and 
not bothered. If he is persistent enough he will even be 
permitted to see material which is normally inaccessible. The 
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large staffs which are in charge of the various museum col- 
lections are eager to discuss recent publications or new the- 
ories Of western art history One reservation: to criticize 
contemporary Russian art will be shocking to the sensibility 
of a host who may be very well informed about artistic events 
in Paris and New York but who finds himself in a position 
which he is only ready to explore within his innermost con- 
science 

If the visiting scholar seeks thoroughness he will have 
to limit himself. The incredible number of museums even 
in smaller cities and the mammoth size of the more im- 
portant collections will force him either to see superficially 


or else to concentrate on a specific field. 


There are three major types of art museums in Russia. 
The first and most pleasant one is common in Northern 
Europe. It is the outdoor folk museum in which buildings 
and artefacts of mediaeval Russia are assembled around 
nuclei of already existing architectural monuments. The rural 
setting and poetic charm of these places provides a relief 
from the visual indigestion that one suffers after visits to 
large urban collections 

Another type is the czarist collection which has been re- 
arranged and expanded through the purchase or the confis- 
cation of private holdings and which is usually housed in a 


pre-revolutionary or early Soviet structure of monumental 
Size. 





g. 2a. The Hermitage, Leningrad Facade. 


The third type is the historical museum that memorializes 
the advance of the Russian people since the revolution. Its 
collections usually consist of paintings, posters and scientific 
apparatus juxtaposed with officially sanctioned works of social 
realism. All this would be of interest only to the social his- 
torian were it not for occasional surprises; icons, technically 
expert 19th century paintings or sometimes visually effective 
propaganda material. 

The bewildering number of collections (to which the 
mediaevalist has to add the extraordinary libraries) contains 
complex treasures of often inadequately published material. 
At the same time these museums involve the visitor in an 
unexpected fin de siécle atmosphere which is uniquely im- 
portant for the historian of 20th century art. In conversa- 
tions with Russians who are confronted for the first time 
with Post Impressionist painting, one will find the reaction 
to be a chalcography of the visual outlook of late 19th cen- 
tury French middle class public. In considering a Cézanne 
landscape the Russian may decide that he might like it if 
only he could find out what it represents. In such an instance 
a western observer is shocked into the recognition of what 
it has meant to be cut off from a development which in- 
volved and formed us deeply. 

Kiev, for instance, offers an example of the provincial 
interest in museums as an educational tool. Its old prestige 





Fig. 2b. Same, Main Staircase. 


as the capital of the Russian state made it ideal for its new 
role as the focal point of three Soviet Republics. Consequently 
its population increased 60% between the years 1925 and 
1939 and is now approaching one million. There are 246 li- 
braries, 15 museums, one opera house, 30 movie theaters 
and four legitimate theatres. Among the impressive number 
of museums, however, several are historical shrines. The 
T. G. Shevchenko museum, for example, celebrates in 22 
rooms the activity of the poet, painter and philosopher who 
died in 1861. This museum would interest only a social or 
literary historian as would the Shevchenko house where there 
is preserved a tree under which the ‘Revolutionary Democrat” 
used to sit. On the other hand Kiev possesses a State His- 
torical Museum of Ukrainian art and a State Collection of 
Russian art which would interest students of the art of the 
Middle Ages and of popular art. The Cathedral and the 
oldest churches have become public monuments. The open 
air museum of “Kiev Pechersk Lavra” with its mediaeval and 
Russian “Baroque” structures are not only of extreme im- 
portance for the understanding of the Byzantine develop- 
ment but also very delightful to see. For the Russian 
“Baroque” in which all styles after 1400 bloom exuberantly 
has the charm of the fantastic. Unfortunately—and this is 
also true for Novgorod—some of the monuments had to be 
rebuilt almost completely after the Second World War. The 
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State Museum of Western and Oriental Art in Kiev, founded 
in 1919, contains paintings from Khanenko’'s private collec- 
tion in which Rubens, Velasquez, Greuze, Goya and many 
others are represented. The buildings housing these treasures 
are mostly classicistic or Neo-Baroque and were built either 
shortly before or immediately after the Revolution. 

Kiev offers only one example of the hectic state-directed 
cultural activity outside the two capitals. The picture changes 
only in terms of quality in Leningrad and Moscow. 


Moscow 


Moscow is primarily the city of the Kremlin, a fabulous 
Byzantine palace. But except for the Kremlin and the icon 
collection of the Tretiakov gallery it possesses relatively few 
first-rate works of art. The visitor will immediately be 
tracted by the Kremlin whose gilt cupolas and red towers 
give the town the oriental character which still pervades the 
ambiance of the capital. With Moscow, as with Constantinople, 
one leaves the West. Much like the Italian architects who, 
in the 15th and 16th centuries approached the city following 
the Moskva River, the present day visitor also feels its char- 
acter as center for many steppe people whose leaders proclaimed 
themselves as Caesars of all Russia and who in communion 
with the emperors of Byzantium aspired to be the heirs of 
Roman Imperialism. One wonders how strongly this idea still 
might shape the present political outlook toward a world em- 
pire within a tightly organized welfare community. The Na- 
tional Praesidium still meets within the Kremlin walls. One 
can hardly imagine the French National Assembly meeting 
in the Palais du Louvre. 

Thus conscious of past and present one explores the 
churches and imperial palaces and walks under the heavily 
gilded vaults below which the Czars—enthroned in tower-like 
structures above the ambassadors and the court—used to take 
their meals. One then follows the galleries in which aristo- 
cratic ladies were kept waiting for the Czar’s signal—given 
with a handkerchief—which would indicate his choice of a 
bride. 

Another tie with the present is given in the conscious 
cultural propaganda through architecture to which the be- 
wildered western architects had to submit. The mighty tower 
of the Saviour (Spasskia Vorota) which could scarcely look 
more Muscovite was constructed in 1491 by the Milanese 
Pietro Antonio Solario while the Englishman Christopher Hall- 
oway decorated the upper storeys with large sculptured mon- 
sters and a crenellation in 1625. The magnificent Coronation 

Cathedral (Uspenskii Sobor, fig. 3) was built by Fieravanti 
as a copy of the Uspensky Cathedral of Nov gorod. Even the 
Mausoleum Cathedral of Archangel Michael (1505-1507) was 
planned under the direction of the Milanese architect Alevisio 
Novij who displayed his frustration in applying some gi- 
gantic shell motives to the exterior walls of the otherwise late 
Byzantine structure. Though one is impressed by the decora- 
tive variety, the tapestry-like frescoes and series of towering 
iconostasies of the church interiors one nevertheless is over- 
whelmed by a sense of anachronism in contrast to the western 
development of the time. 

An even stranger experience is offered by the treasure 
of the Czars in the Orusheinaia Palace if the Kremlin which 
shows a barbaric lust for oversized gold and silver objects. 
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Interior of Uspensky Sobor (Coronation Cathedral). Moscow. 


A nightmarish array of cups of a design which dates back to 
the 16th century are displayed. Some are over three feet high. 
Objects of the armor and flag collection, liturgical garments, 
large pieces of Byzantine jewelry and the crown insignia of 
Vladimir Monomakh are of high quality. The famous collec- 
tion of English silver of the 18th century is well displayed. 
One moves on to such memorabilia of the Caesars as a selec- 
tion of the 15,000 dresses which Elizabeth seems to have 
owned or to a throne in whose large back a cabinet minister 
could be hidden to counsel a young ruler, when confronted 
by ambassadors. The W underkammer aspect of the Kremlin 
Museums is in the end as refreshing as it is indicative of the 
taste of semi-barbarian dynasties 
The Pushkin Museum within 
Kremlin is housed in 


walking distance of the 
classicistic structure and greets the 
visitor with a large collection of casts including even the 
cathedral doors of Hildesheim and sculptures from Rheims. 
These dusty copies must have been of primary importance 
for the education of the young historians who were for so 
long cut off from the West. One discovers works of Lorrain, 
Canaletto, Marieschi, Guardi, Tiepolo, and many Dutch and 
Spanish paintings among which Rembrandt's Esther and 
Ahasverus and several Goyas are the most outstanding. Also 
one finds copies displayed indiscriminately with originals. The 
collection of western art of the late 19th and early 20th cen- 





turies is very exciting although some works are damaged. 
Perhaps the best version of Matisse’s The Dance is exhibited 
as well as some exquisite works of the Blue Period of Picasso. 
Nineteen Gauguins, over a dozen Cézannes and some paintings 
of Renoir, Signac, Degas, Monet and watercolors by Rodin 
are also shown here. There is little in sculpture, which was 
difficult to transport, and one is rather amazed to be confronted 
with one of Houdon’s Franklin busts adjacent to a room in 
which very good Coptic pieces are displayed. 


Tretyakov Gallery 


With the exception of the Museum of Atheism in Lenin- 
grad the Tretyakov Gallery is one of the most depressing col- 
lections in the northern hemisphere. A walk from the Moskva 
River leads through older sections containing some houses of 
a less affluent aristocracy. Many of these houses in various 
quarters of Moscow give it the charm of a very large provin- 
cial town. The two-storeyed often badly preserved structures 
are simply proportioned: their wooden walls are normally 
covered with decorated layers of stucco. The garden facades 
are more elegant than the street fronts. I spent most pleasant 
hours hunting for these houses and I hope that some of them 
may be restored to serve embassies or smaller scientific insti- 
tutions. In the middle of one of these now rapidly “modern- 
ized’”’ sections One stumbles into the neo-Russian structure of 
the Tretyakowska Galerea which houses mainly Russian art 
of the last hundred years and can be called the inner sanctum 
of ‘Democratic Realism.” (1) Hundreds of academic, solidly 
painted canvasses attempt to capture the atmosphere of im- 
portant events in a “posed photographic style.’ Many 19th 
century pictures represent the romantic tradition which has 
been continued to the present in large paintings illustrating 
social developments and heroic deeds of personalities. One is 
never spared incidental details such as the view of thousands 
of splashing raindrops dramatizing a life-sized representation 
of Stalin and Voroshiloff standing on the Kremlin walls, etc. 
These panoramic views affect a western observer as being al- 
most unreal, perhaps due to the fact that they never do ex- 
tend the horizons of our aesthetic experience. They illustrate 
events in the fashion of the immense color photographs dis- 
played in some American railroad stations. The experiment 
is dead; the creative pleasure has been pushed out by a forced 
historical consciousness which rather needs symbols than paint- 
ings. The artist is a commentator on and not an interpreter 
of the human situation. One hopes that in the artistic revo- 
lution which slowly begins to gather subterranean strength 
these “‘crodtes’’ will find a painless death in numberless storage 
rooms. Often a graphic piece, an exasperated brush stroke or 
a caricature dealing with a political subject gives a hint as to 
the talent which could carry Russia back into the forefront 
of creative endeavor. 

t is only after this excursion into government controlled 
art that one penetrates into the last three rooms in which— 
except for that at St. Catherine in Sinai the most important 
icon collection is housed. Beginning with the magnificent 
mosaic panels of St. Demetrius in Saloniki and the Vladimir 
Virgin of perhaps the early 12th century one reaches the 
white-ground icons of the Novgorod school and the magnifi- 
cent large panels of Andrey Rublev. His Trinity (1422-1427) 
showing three almost transparent angels is of an elegance which 


Fig. 4. Novo Devici Monastery, in suburbs of Moscow. 


Fig. 5. Zagorsk Monastery, Refectory. 
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only Simone Martini equalled in the West. Iconographic 
rarities, as for instance a very large 16th century icon with the 
innumerable phalanx of the Ecclesia Militans and other panels 
showing still existing architectural manuments, are of the high- 
est interest.* 


Surroundings of Moscow 


The Russian hospitality and readiness to help foreigners 
makes it possible to visit monuments at some distance from 
the capital, Many monasteries which were formerly outside 
the walls are now in suburbs of Moscow. Novo Devici (hig. 4), 
now serving as a home for the aged, forms an extremely 
picturesque architectural complex on the banks of the Moskva. 
With its decorated church (1524) and its many Baroque tur- 
rets it furnishes an excellent survey over Muscovite stylistic 
developments. Surrounded by high walls the Donskoy monas- 
tery with its 16th century red church and its cupolas resting 
on white arcades, as well as other churches within the pre- 
cinct, would be equally enchanting were it not for a large 
desolate cemetery which served the pre-revolutionary aristoc- 
racy. 

A streetcar ride and subsequent walk to Kolominskoe 
which looks over a large arm of the Moskva transmits an un- 
forgettable impression of the endless Russian landscape ex- 
tending south. Surrounded by villages the hill is literally cov- 
ered by strange churches and chapels of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The steeply rising tower-church of the Virgin of 
Kazan, for instance, seems a petrification of Russian timber 
churches. Kolominskoe is at the same time an open air mu- 
seum with farmhouses and village churches which were re- 
constructed on the hill. 

Some 65 miles from Moscow is Zagorsk whose 15th cen- 
tury Trinity and Serguis monastery (fig. 5) still serves an 
orthodox community. The Trinity church and the Dormition 
Cathedral with its blue star-covered onion domes, as well as 
later baroque structures and a very colorful refectory, form 
an extremely fascinating white walled ensemble. The clean 
country town at the foot of the monastery gives an unforget- 
table insight into Russian country life. This is Chagall’s do- 
main and one would wish to be able to stay longer and to 
unveil the true face of this immense country, to analyze its 
speculative spirit which originates in small communities and 
which has played a leading role in recent technological efforts. 


Leningrad 


Leningrad is one of the most beautiful cities of the West. 
It is full of memories of a cultural union between Russia, 
France and Germany. Elderly people often still speak an ex- 
cellent French and the city is sometimes affectionately called 
St. Petersburg. While Moscow’s atmosphere is impersonal due 
to official life, tourists from Russia and China and students 
from all parts of the world, the Leningraders uphold a sense 
of tradition which often gives them charm and independence. 
Leningrad, so it seems, was built on islands. Water is every- 
where, more than three hundred bridges connect different quar- 
ters of the city. An enchanting series of western provincial 
Baroque and classicistic structures and broad prospects flanked 
by palaces characterize the center of Leningrad. Strong accents 
are furnished by the pre-revolutionary government buildings 
like the Marine Academy (fig. 6). Of the large churches, 
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Fig. 6. Battle Cruiser Converted to Museum Ship, Leningrad 


Montferrand’s steel domed, incredibly rich St. Isaac's Cathedral 
(1818-85) is the most impressive It now serves as a museum 
for anti-religious propaganda. A pendulum swings from che 
vault while large reproductions represent Galileo Galilei’s trial 


and similar subjects including more direct anti-religious post- 


ers. Besides the many theaters and libraries of which the major 
one possesses an important collection of manuscripts (¢ odex 
Petopolitarnus 21, etc.) two museums serve as primary cultural 
centers visited as they are by thousands of people every week- 
end. One is the Russian Museum with its often surprising col- 
lection of popular art, and a large group of 19th century paint- 
ings and some rooms with icons and the other is the Hermitage. 


Hermitage 


The Hermitage is one of the most splendid museums of 
the world in terms of its contents. Housed in a chain of the 
Czar’s Winter palaces it is an endless labyrinth. The number of 
rooms is staggering and has been estimated at between eight 
and fourteen hundred. In contrast to the Louvre or the London 
Museums one constantly has the feeling of discovering new 
objects or of being present at the revelation of splendid orig- 
inals which one only knew in the cocoon of inadequate publi- 
cations. The intensity of a visual adventure is heightened 
through the style of exhibiting in an early 19th century fashion 
which unites aspects of the Wunderkammer, Historical Mu- 
seum, private collection and elegant storage place. The upper 
stories of the main palace built by Rastelli (1754-1762) con- 
tain Russian watercolors, weapons and memorabilia reflecting an 
anecdotal history of St. Petersburg. Hazard may lead one over a 
wooden staircase into a spacious attic where the miraculously 
fresh Impressionists, early works of Picasso, Braque, Matisse 
and a number of Cézannes are informally displayed. Then again 
in a large ballroom a famous painting might be espied right 
under the ceiling above rows of minor works. The light is 
minimal ; the departments which house objects of the period of 
migration and the Middle Ages are accessible only when one 
is accompanied by a curator since not enough guards are avail- 
able to channel the very large weekend crowds through these 





Fig. 7. Michelangelo, Crouching Boy. Hermitage, Leningrad. 


rooms. From the uppermost floor access is gained to terraces 
where among fountains and shrubbery visitors rest on garden 
benches and groups of navy men engage in conversations with 
young girls. The catalog of paintings of 1958 contains 759 
illustrations, which would be about a tenth of the whole col- 
lection. Perhaps 600 paintings are of prime quality or at least 
of real art historical importance. Nearly all important artists 
are represented. One might mention Leonardo's Madonna,* 
Michelangelo's Crouching Boy, (fig. 7), Raphael, Titian, the 
Tiepolos, Rembrandt—with over twenty works. The medieval 
collection includes reliquaries, ivories and some statuary. The 
so-cal'ed treasure of the Scythians which contains gold objects 
from population groups around the Black Sea and Luristan, 
forms one of the most impressive groups of metal-work ever 
assembled. 

Even more surprising are the specialized collections which 
can be seen under the guidance of extremely well-informed 
museum personnel ready to seize any opportunity for a highly 
specialized discussion. A long cat‘log would not suffice to 
enumerate the most glamorous Bactrian, Persian, cloisonné and 
champlevé objects or the collection of armor. The earliest pre- 
served knotted carpets of a still undescribed steppe population 
of the Altai region are spectacular. 

In addition there is the most interesting experience of 
occasional conversations with Russians looking at art which for 


us has long been traditional. In a country which has propelled 
highly sophisticated satellites into space, paintings by Cézanne, 
Matisse, Gauguin and early Picassos are still sensational. The 
puzzlement of the Russians mentioned in the introduction keeps 
haunting a western visitor, forcing him to turn back the clock 
and to analyze the early 20th century anew. 


Peterhof 


Peterhof, the large summer palace of Peter the Great, is 
about 25 miles from Leningrad. Built in the 18th century and 
badly damaged in World War II, it has now been restored and 
reopened to the public. Among the monumental and amazingly 
geometric fountains one can find a few sophisticated trick 
fountains. Walking along a footpath the observer is showered 
by a dozen hidden spouts. Then sitting down on a bench he is 
once more drenched. The day of our visit was very cold and 
rainy. But the Russians couldn't keep away from the trick 
fountains and promenaded up and down until their laughing 
faces were blue. This immeasurable and incommensurate love 
of fun is perhaps the most refreshing memory one carries out 
of Russia. While we were waiting for a car the large, already 
submerged square at the palace entrance became a kind of shal- 
low lake. Suddenly two large street cleaning trucks emerged, 
turned twice around the square spreading tons of water. Amidst 
homeric laughter they reappeared to complete their cleansing 
job. On one side were the wet but happy Russian tourists, on 
the other a monolithic bureaucracy which ignored the existence 
of rainy weather and against which laughter might yet prove the 
most effective weapon. 


NOTES 

. See illustrated catalog: Galerie Nationale Tretiakov Petit Guide, 
Moscou, 1955. 

. See Drevnerusskaya Zhivopis’, Sobranii Gosudarstvennoj Tret’- 


yakovskoj Gallerei. 
3. Madonna Litta, Catalog No. 249, is probably a schoolpiece. 


An Interior by Bonnard 


One only knows one's home 
In yellow homesickness. 

| really had a home 

And knew it, and 

Took the ambient scheme 
Of one cream pitcher 

With a red-glazed lip, 

A dusty sugared pastry 
Trailing into the thin figure 
On the tarnished wall 
Beyond the carafe for 

Its quintessence. | knew 
Uneasily that my home 
Was sharp remembrance of 
A white mirror glancing 
Into the gray-green trellis 
Off the hall; in homesickness 
One suffers most at home. 


—Thomas B. Brumbaugh 
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THE CROCKER ART GALLERY 


The second oldest municipal art gallery in the United 
States (and the oldest in the American west) is housed in a 
complex of buildings of unusual historical and artistic interest, 
now known as the E. B. Crocker Art Gallery and Annex (figs. 
1, 2 & 3). In the shabby somnolence of old Sacramento arises 
a structure with a measured rhythm of windows, reminiscent 
of Michelangelo's interior elevations for the New Sacristy of 
San Lorenzo in Florence. Behind the massive iron shutters and 
the great wooden and etched glass doors is a curious mélange of 
the taste of the later 19th and 20th century. The master draw- 
ings have attracted such scholars as Seymour de Ricci, Hans 
Tietze, and others, to this enclave of Victorian ambition, but 
few know of the background of the collection. 

Edwin ,Bryant Crocker was born in New York State in 
1818, and practised law in Indiana before coming to California 
in 1852. The carefulness of his legal briefs and his developing 
eminence as a jurist (as well as early training in engineering 
and the jay.ng of railroad lines), brought him into the planning 
stages of the Central Pacific railway, where his brother Charles 
Crocker was one of the so-called “Big Four’’ (Crocker, Leland 
Stanford Sr., Mark Hopkins and Collis P. Huntington )—about 
to achieve fortune in the burgeoning of the west and the 
foundation of the railroad empire of CP and SP. While Stan- 
ford was governor of California in 1862-63, he appointed 
Edwin Bryant Crocker to the State Supreme Court as Associate 
Justice—an appointment lasting only seven months but filled 
with decisions rendered. After 1863, Judge Crocker devoted his 


Mr. Baird is associate professor-lecturer, Department of Art, U.C., Davis 
California. He was aided in certain historical details by Donald C. Ball's A His 
tory of the E. B. Crocker Art Gallery and Its Founders (Master's thesis for 
the College of the Pacific, June, 1955) 


Joseph Armstrong Baird, Jr. 


full time to the Central Pacific, serving as consulting engineer, 


general agent, chief legal counsel, and member of the Board of 
Directors. A stroke in June of 1869 forced him to retire. 
About 1868, the Judge and his second wife Margaret 
Eleanor Rhodes Crocker bought the house of a pioneer Sacra- 
mento merchant, B. F. Hastings, at the SW corner of 3rd and 
O Streets, facing 3rd. Comparatively little is known about this 
residence, but it seems possible that it might have been designed 
by Seth Babson, an unusually capabable builder from Maine. 
(Babson arrived in California in 1850, when he was twenty- 
two. He became a major architect of Sacramento, designing 
many of its finest houses and public buildings. His total oeavre 
is still uncertain, but in 1857-58 he did a handsome residence 
for Shelton Fogus, which was purchased by Leland Stanford Sr., 
in 1861. This became an unofficial “Governor's Mansion” dur- 
ing Stanford's term in that office, and was later extensively re- 
vised by the Stanfords prior to their departure in 1874 for the 
glories of a new Nob Hill wooden palace in San Francisco. ) 
After purchasing the Hastings house, Judge Crocker asked 
Babson to revise it; work continued until 1870 when the Judge 
took his family to Europe for the customary grand tour. 
The family at this time included five children, only two of 
whom were to survive beyond their twenties. There is in the 
gallery a charming painting of the group, ice skating in Dresden. 
During this sojourn abroad, the Judge purchased about one 
thousand old master drawings and some seven hundred paint- 
ings, some of which were uncertain in attribution or were in 
need of restoration. The family returned in September, 1872; 
but the assembled treasures had already been exhibited in San 
Francisco in the fall of 1871. The idea of an Art Gallery 
attached to their Sacramento home was wholeheartedly endorsed 
by Mrs. Crocker and her daughters, for here was an opportunity 
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Fig. 1. The Judge and Mrs. E. B. Crocker House and “‘Art Gallery.’ From an engraving of 1880 (from Thompson 


and West, History of Sacramento County). 
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Fig. 2. ‘Art Gallery,’’ North Side, entrance. From a photograph taken in 1886 


to combine artistic prestige with the pleasures of luxurious 
entertainment. Babson was again asked to provide plans. 

Additional land west of the house, along O Street, had 
been purchased before 1870 to create a half block of property. 
About fifteen feet west of the service wing of the house (which 
Babson had not revised when the Hastings house had been 
renovated in 1869), a monumental ‘Art Gallery’’ arose. A pro- 
visional installation of the European purchases in the main 
exhibition room, center of the second floor, was effected in the 
spring of 1873. Later an oval opening was cut in the floor of 
this room to provide a more direct visual link to the ballroom 
below. It was, of course as a dazzling new social center for the 
ambitions of the E. B. Crocker girls that the ‘Art Gallery” was 
most obviously suited. The ground-floor basement had a billiard 
room, a roller skating rink (the storage bins for the skates and 
the floor remain) and two narrow bowling alleys. The main 
floor above had a superb ballroom and library, with a stately 
entrance hall and curving stair in two flights that converged on 
the top or “gallery,” floor. The financial rewards of the rail 
empire began to seem more tangible in this Italianate building, 
with its beautifully inlaid doors and cabinet work, costing the 
then enormous sum of close to a quarter-million dolars. 

Judge Crocker himself (fig. 4) was not to enjoy for long 
his new role as the California heir of the great European 
collectors; he died in 1875. The ‘Art Gallery” continued to be 


Fig. 3. South corner of stair hall. 
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Fig. 4. Judge Crocker, about 1875, the year of his death, photographed with 
the family governess, Mrs. Augusta L. Doyle. Mrs 


Doyle wrote the first cata- 
logue of the Crocker Collection, published in 1876 


a focus for the social life of Mrs. Crocker and her children (the 
guest book contains, among others, signatures of Queen Liliuo- 
kalani, General Grant and Oscar Wilde); but eventually the 
girls grew to marriageable age and left Sacramento. On March 
21, 1885, climaxing a number of charitable gifts to Sacramen- 
tans (perhaps remembering her own early years of struggle on 
a farm in Ohio), Mrs. Crocker deeded the “Art Gallery’’ to 
the city in trust for the California Museum Association. The 
city responded on May 6, 1885, with the inimitable Victorian 
“Festival of Flowers,” at which floral and musical bouquets 
in alarming profusion were tendered Mrs. Crocker. Toward the 
end of the 1870's a large house, adjacent to that purchased by 
the Judge from the Hastings family, was commissioned by Mrs. 
Crocker from Nathaniel Goodell—Sacramento’s leading resi- 
dential architect after Babson. After 1885, Mrs. Crocker left 
Sacramento to spend her later years in New York state, near her 
daughters’ new families. She died in 1901, aged seventy-nine. 

The “Art Gallery’’ continued to be used as an exhibition 
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center, and for a time as an art school (fig. 5). The city paid 
the operating and maintenance costs of the gallery. The school 
opened in 1886 and lasted until 1896. Drawing and painting 
classes were held in the former ballroom. The large, oval port 
into the “gallery” above was given a temporary skylight at this 
time. New acquisitions supplemented the original collection. 
(Mrs. Crocker had added about 100 paintings to the collection 
between 1875 and 1885 but had withdrawn certain personal 
choices from the collection in 1885, supplementing these with 
additional gifts later.) 

The Crocker Art Gallery remained a rather decorously con- 
ventional center of the arts until the death of its first curator, 
William Jackson, who served for fifty years. Following this 
formidable reign of economy and the “status quo,” there came 
a more active personality, Henry Noyes Pratt, who issued a 
new catalogue in 1937 and sought to winnow the wheat and 
chaff of the collection. He attempted to equalize the exhibition 
vacuum by rehanging the best paintings in the approved for- 
mula of eastern museums “balanced at eye level with monk's 
cloth background” (fig. 6). Unfortunately, the quality of 
many of the larger works was unequal to this aesthetic chal- 
lenge of individuality. A young director of the post-war period, 
Don Birrell, sagely returned to the historically more correct 
Baroque-Victorian hanging with total coverage of the walls 
of the gallery proper. This manner prevails today in the 
central gallery (fig. 7) although the narrow corridor gal- 
leries at the sides have been re-installed with wooden sculpture, 
Japanese armor, and selected paintings in more modern fashion. 

The fine Crocker house, adjacent to the ‘Gallery’ was 
given to the Fairhaven School for Girls when Mrs. Crocker 
went to New York state. Later vacated, it had been badly 


vandalized by 1913, when it was finally acquired by the city. In 
1922, funds were appropriated to “renovate’’ this house as an 
“Annex” to the municipal art gallery. (Mrs. Crocker’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Jennie Sloat Fasset, materially aided this work.) The 
neutral envelop which resulted on the exterior and the awk- 
wardly revised rooms of the interior were completely unrelated 
to either the former house or “Gallery,” except in a few Man- 


nerist and Classicist details of ornament on the outside and a 


Fig. 6. Main gallery, ca. 1939, as installed by Henry Noyes Pratt, curator 
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few mantelpieces and columns inside; the “Annex’’ did provide 
extra space for current exhibitions and decorative arts, includ- 
ing a good collection of Korean pottery given by Mrs. Sloat 
Fasset. 

The collections and the general policy of the Crocker Art 
Gallery at the present represent a district compromise between 
quality, historicity and the demands of local art groups. The 


Fig. 5. A portrait class in the Ballroom, about 1895. 


Fig. 7. Main (second floor) gallery, as currently installed. 





Fig. 8. Peter Paul Rubens, Head of Bearded Man, black and white chalk. 


collection created in the early 1870's by Judge and Mrs. Crocker 
was at best an ill-assorted expression of “‘courageous’’ attribu- 
tions and uninformed, if catholic taste. (It was estimated that 
$400,000 was spent on the collection. The first catalogue was 
prepared by Mrs. Augusta L. Doyle in 1875-1876.) The old 
master drawings, apparently, came largely from the collection 
of Rudolf von Weigel of Leipzig (died 1867), and from 
dealers in Munich, Dresden and Paris. These have been studied 
partly or wholly by three different scholars—Numa S. Trivas, 
an emigré from Holland in the years just before World War II, 
Alfred Neumeyer of Mills College, and most recently Sacra- 
mento State College’s Riis (Russel L.) Bohr, who prepared a 
catalogue of the Italian drawings as a Ph.D. thesis for the 
University of California at Berkeley. The carefully documented 
Trivas and Neumeyer catalogues are still unpublished in toto. 
Visiting experts have added their personai opinions in pencilled 
comments on the mats of some drawings. Neumeyer suggests 
that about 100 of the drawings are of first quality ; these include 
works by Fra Bratolommeo, Carpaccio, Diirer, Rembrandt, 
Ruysdael, Boucher, Fragonard, David ef al. (with special 
strengths in the 16th century). There are, however, many 
others which are of value for their relation to the other arts, 
or which are of distinct intrinsic merit. Some have been pub- 
lished (principally in the now defunct Old Master Drawings, 
also in the Art Quarterly, Prints and Apollo,); the others 
await study. 

The paintings are generally less rewarding for the con- 
noisseur. (Alfred Neumeyer’s Handbook of the collection was, 





Fig. 9. Jakob Jordaens, Peasants, pen, brush and bistre wash. 


unfortunately, never published.) There are a handful of fine 
works: a pair of classical ruin scenes, attributed to Antonio 
Boccalino, the interior of a church attributed to Pieter Neeffs, 
the Terbruggen (Jordaens?) Laughing Musician with a Glass, 
a Medor and Angelica by van der Werff, Ruins and Pastoral 
Landscape by Karel Du Jardin, Christ in Glory by Giordano, 
a Head of Christ attributed to Barocci, etc. The bulk of the 
collection, however, is of lesser old masters (with a number of 
particularly interesting 16th century Mannerist paintings), or 
of 19th century works (particularly the German school). Some 
of the paintings have been restored by Charles Muskavitch, 
conservator of the gallery. A few large canvases by American 
artists such as Thomas Hill, William Keith and Charles Nahl 
(scenes of the western mining camps) are important period 
pieces. (Judge Crocker was the chief patron of Arthur and 
Charles Nahl.) In more recent years there have been gifts from 
the Kress Foundation of useful study paintings (a Bonifazio 
Veronese; two Saturnino d'Gattis, etc.). 

The principal problem faced by the gallery is the exhibi- 
tion of the work of local artists. This creates a confusion of 
purpose and contents in the programming and structure of the 
gallery. As some previous directors had indicated, there is con- 
tinuing need for establishing a separate gallery of modern art 
(local and international, of which the latter is more desperately 
required at the present). Various plans, largely wishful, have 
been advanced ; a $480,000 bond issue of 1937, to create a new 
gallery, was defeated. If such a gallery were built, the Crocker 
Art Gallery might become, in the hands of a sensitive and 
imaginative student of the later 19th century, a brilliant focus 
for the attitudes and aesthetic enthusiasms of that epoch. All 
of the other material, including the excellent late medieval and 
post-Renaissance sculpture from the Lee collection and the 
decorative arts of the orient, Italy and Hispano-America, now 
in part displayed in the upstairs corridor galleries and in the 
ballroom of the old “Art Gallery,” might be transfered to a 
special section of the new museum or given to an historical 
coliection of art at a nearby college or university. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NINTH ART 


Art teachers are secretly envied by teachers of cinema. 
Painting and sculpture are relatively well defined art forms, 
taught under the disciplines of history and aesthetics. Even 
the names of the academic organizations are crystal clear: Art 
Department, Fine Arts Department, or Department of Art and 
Archaeology. 

No such clarity has blessed the academic development of 
cinema, even though art instructors in increasing numbers have 
begun to project motion studies of paintings, sculpture, and 
mobiles. The confusion in nomenclature dates back to the in- 
auguration of the subject. In 1930 when a teacher brought into 
a classroom a circular tin can containing silver salts fixed on a 
cellulose nitrate base, the contents were called a motion picture, 
or if the can were shipped from the Hays Office, a motion 
picture classic. In 1935 this circular tin was called an audio- 
visual aid. By 1940, it was a film; by 1950, a kiné, which, on 
Madison Avenue at least, was an abbreviated homage to the 
Greek original. By 1955, the can was labelled a communica- 
tion, or more elegantly a communication art. Currently and 
more frequently, it is called cinema, which, Fowler points out 
(to compound the confusion), “is not the Greek word kimema 
at all, but a curtailed form of cinematograph....” 

Here is an unprecedented phenomenon: the people who 
teach the subject (and create it) do not agree on what to call 
it. In Florida, college students study it as part of library science. 
Harvard is contemplating instruction under the label of Light, 
and as part of Design. Speech departments are beginning to 
teach it so that their television students, offshoots from radio 
curricula, will be able “to work with film.’’ No such confusion 
seems to handicap comprehension of the arts of antiquity: 
music, painting, sculpture, poetry (literature and drama), and 
architecture. Cinema, curiously is the only modern art in which 
theory fails to instruct practice or enhance enjoyment. In other 
words, visual illiteracy appears to be no more a handicap to the 
viewer in living room or theatre than verbal illiteracy would 
deter readers of comic books! 

Ironically, even in the area of craft where there have been 
brilliant technical accomplishments, the terminology is con- 
tradictory, duplicative, and too often meaningless. Although 
Pudovkin in 1928 said, “The foundation of film art is editing,” 
and everyone has taken his word for it, there is still no com- 
monly employed nomenclature. Phrases and terms continue to 
lack the conceptual qualities which ordinarily distinguish a 
humanistic discipline from a manual operation, but cinema is 
not as yet an ordinary discipline. 

To facilitate an exploration into the nature of this art 
form, first of all, two elemental words should be defined: 


The author is President of the Society of Cinematologists. Our eminent col 
league, Erwin Panofsky, is an honorary member of this society 
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A Definition of Cinema 


shot and cut. Inasmuch as editing is the arrangement of mov- 
ing images, the shot (or take) in terms of its content, compo- 
sition, and rhythms should aim to be, according to its placement 
in the scene, an indivisible unit of cinematic expression. As in 
other units of artistic expression, the shot—in the prevision of 
its creator and in the analysis of its editor—should be directed 
toward one or a combination of the four traditional subjective 
qualities: narrative, descriptive, expository, and symbolical. The 
juncture of two shots in sequence is called the cut. Conse- 
quently, the cut is also capable of evoking any one or a com- 
bination of the intellectual and emotional qualities which dis- 
tinguish all art from craft. 

As exploratory illustrations, let us now look at a few of 
the most typical and nonsensical terms in editing’ which define 
operations, not motivations: cwt-in, meaning an edit from a 
long shot to a closeup; cut-out, the opposite, or from a closeup 
to a long shot; match cut, sometimes called the action cut or 
cut-on-action, and which “will keep the audience unaware of 
the change in scene. In other words, the second of the 
two scenes must ‘match’ the first’; cut-on-reaction, such as 


going from one face to the face of a person reacting; jump cut, 
which omits part of the action; insert cut, “an extreme closeup, 
usually of a person's hand or of an inanimate object” ; cutaway, 
or projection shot, whose ‘major use is to guide the audience 
from subject to subject, and on occasion, to place the audience 
in the position of one of the actors.” 


While these terms may have a certain pragmatic charm, 
simliar to stock phrases for tourists who want to know menus, 
prices, and timetables, it is evident that such terms do no more 
than describe manipulations devoid of meaning, taste, or con- 
ceptual aims. Equally mechanistic are the glossaries of textbooks, 
which similarly though naively emphasize the chasm between 
craft execution and art motivation, such as bridging shot, which 
sounds like a transplantation from radio jargon; cheat shot, 
in which, according to a most strange dictum of composition, 
“part of the subject or action is excluded’’—what is cheating 
whom, one might ask the author of The Technique of Film 
Editing (Focal Press, 1953) ; master shot, which is a scene-in- 
totality concept adopted from the stage—actually, master shots 
with intercuts and inserts is the technique which usually pro- 
duces photographed stage plays. As a final example of meaning- 
less jargon, there is the so-called establishing shot, which raises 
a question whether there can be a shot that does not “‘estab- 
lish” something. 

This sort of terminology occurs, unfortunately, whenever 
plumbers and carpenters take over architecture in the name of 


* Editors and cutters may employ personal or regional variations; 
these examples are taken mainly from Film and the Director, New 
York: Macmillan, 1953. P. 19 ef seq. 





low-cost housing. Obviously, there is more to construction than 
mechanics. What is lacking is the most elemental comprehen- 
sion of cinema as a humanistic art. 

In the absence of a cinematic discipline, an analysis, criti- 
cism, or discussion of a film is likely to be made in terms of 
either a subject-matter approach from such fields as literature 
and drama, anthropology and sociology, or in terms of a for- 
malistic pattern applied out of theatre, fiction, and fine arts. 
Without a search for the exclusive language of cinema, subject 
instruction, by default, resembles a course in French literature 
conducted in English translation, or a study of opera via 
librettos. 

What persists today as the truest statement on the nature 
of cinema aesthetics was published in 1934 in an essay, Style 
and Medium in the Motion Pictures by Erwin Panofsky, revised 
twelve years later in Critique, Vol. 1, No. 3. It reads: ‘These 
unique and specific possibilities can be defined as dynamization 
of space and, accordingly, spatialization of time.” Although 
Professor Panofsky believed modestly his definition “‘self- 
evident to the point of triviality but it belongs to . . . {those} 
kinds of truths which, just because of their triviality, are 
easily forgotten or neglected.” The neglect is more evident 
nearly three decades later. An enlargement of Professor Panof- 
sky's statement might lead toward the establishment of stand- 
ards which could enable cinema to become a humanistic disci- 
pline. 

Gyorgy Kepes has taken “‘dynamization of space’ another 
step by his emphasis upon “sensory patterns.” The activizing 
of static space has been the creative concern of painters, sculp- 
tors, and designers who have felt, consciously or otherwise, the 
impact of cinema.? Kepes says in his introduction to The 
Visual Arts Today (Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Vol. 89, No. 1.): ‘An artistic form is a 
symbolic form grasped directly by the senses but reaching 
beyond them and connecting all the strata of our inner world 
of sense, feeling, and thought. . . . This essential unity of pri- 
maty sense experience and intellectual evaluation makes the ar- 
tistic form unique in human experience and therefore in 
human culture . . . in my search for idioms with breadth and 
power I turned toward film as the most advanced, dynamic, and 
accordingly potent social form of visual communication.” 

In a parallel way, the “spatialization of time’ could be 
extended to define the powers inherent in the various rhythms 
which project time. “In the majority of films,” L. Moholy- 
Nagy wrote in 1947 (Vision in Motion), “motion is still so 
primitively handled that even its basic principles remain to be 
solved.” Ideally or theoretically, in cinema, rhythm is time 
applied to space. Rhythm coordinates objects and light in terms 
of speeds and directions, and conversely, space consists of ob- 
jects and light coordinated by time (rhythms). Thus, rather 
than relate the two Panofsky ‘‘possibilities” as factors of equal 
fundamental force, the uses of time appear to determine not 
only the movements of bodies, but the shape of space itself 
as it contracts and expands, curves and approaches, turns and 
recedes. This is the essence of motion pictures and of all art, 
William Faulkner observed in the Paris Review (1958), 


* The Bauhaus group in the late Twenties apparently originated 
the term space-motion, or space-time, mainly as an architectural design 
or concept; see L. Moholy-Nagy (The New Vision, 1930). 


when he said: “The aim of every artist is to arrest motion, 
which is life, by artificial means and hold it fixed so that a 
hundred years later when a stranger looks at it, it moves again, 
since it is life.”” How much easier, deceptively so, should life be 
for the cinematic artist! 

This art might be defined, sai generis, by returning in 
spirit to the first words coined to describe the phenomenon— 
Kinetoscope, Vitascope, Cinematograph—all of which meant to 
convey a sense of viewing or portraying life or movement. 
Accordingly, cinema is the creation of movements as the means 
of shaping and controlling the flow of luminous animate and 
inanimate objects, accompanied by sound and silence. 

This definition asks for perception of compositions in 
terms of their visual rhythms. To do so, our habits of viewing 
need to be reorganized. We need to comprehend the multiple 
movements which uniquely sculpture spatial objects, especially 
the human face. This would enormously enhance our com- 
prehension of the interrelations between the plastic surface 
and our psychic association. To achieve this revolution in visual 
experience we need become acquainted, above all, with the parts 
of the cinema, which are as elementary to an understanding of 
this art as the octave in music, the basic colors in painting, 
or the parts of speech. 

Here follows what Professor Panofsky generously calls 
“the Grundbegriffe of cinematology.” This enumeration of 
fundamental concepts, however, should not be considered as a 
pattern to be arbitrarily superimposed on a film, nor are they 
magical numbers to be manipulated by critics or creator. On the 
contrary, these identities, arrived at empirically over the past 
twenty-five years, are meant as a convenience enabling a more 
comprehensive evaluation of craft and art. Since they are 
unique, unequal, and idiosyncratic, it is their presence or omis- 
sion, conflict or fusion, which make the shot an indivisible unit 
of cinematic expression. Accordingly, the shot, because of its 
parts, is to cinema what the sentence is to literature, the group- 
ing of brush strokes to painting, the bar to music, the beat 
(as a measured unit) to the theatre. Once shot-consciousness 
has reorganized habits of perception, a concentration on fun- 
damental concepts is possible. 

Since cinema is the creation of movements, the uses of 
time in every shot are based on one or more, out of seven, 
possible rhythms. These rhythmic concepts are, in a way, the 
seven faces of time, some of which may overlap in composite 
countenances. They are means, not ends, it must be repeated, 
and to be employed in accordance with subjective qualities. 

Each of the seven has its varying power, and consequently 
none is here listed in the order of its cinematic impact, nor 
as its power may occur in juxtaposition to other shots. For 
example, a static closeup of an elderly lady (like a still photo- 
gtaph) with pince-nez broken, face bleeding and frozen in 
shock and horror (terrifying as this shot is), would not be 
quite so overpowering if it were not prepared for by rapid 
cuts of a Cossack wielding his saber in extreme closeups, and 
which in turn had been preceded by the renowned rhythms of 
the steps sequence in Potemkin (1925). 

The order of the following seven suggests their frequency 
of use, though here, too, there can be no finality in a living art: 

1. Subject Motion (normal, fast, slow, or reverse speeds 
of animated life). Normal subject motion is the only rhythm 
cinema inherits from the theatre: Character A enters, Character 
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B crosses the set, Character C exits, etc. The wind in the trees, 
the unfolding of a smile are also normal subject motions. Time 
approximates the watches of the audience. On the other hand, 
fast, slow, or reverse speeds are temporal variations, mechani- 
cally concocted inside the camera: Mack Sennett comedies in 
which divers rise reversely from the pool to land on the diving 
board, or Keystone cops speed in super time aboard Tin Lizzies, 
or professionals in slow motion demonstrate golf strokes. 

2. Frame Movement (pans, trucks, tilts, or zooms). The 
shape of the picture alters in size and intensity by turning the 
eye of the camera horizontally from a fixed pivot; this opera- 
tion is called the pan, derived from the word panorama. For 
example, in The Birth of a Nation (1915) there is a famous 
pan right from a medium shot of a mother, clutching her home- 
less children on a mountain top, to a long shot of Sherman's 
column in the valley snaking toward Atlanta. The éruck, some- 
times called dolly, is when the camera moves on wheels, such 
as the trucking shots down the steps in Potemkin, including 
a shot achieved by a camera strapped to the shoulders of an 
acrobatic cameraman acting as a wounded citizen. Often pans 
and trucks are combined to alter size and intensity. The ¢//s 
is a pan up or down; the zoom is a lens magnification, or de- 
magnification, from a fixed point. 

3. The Cut for Continuous Action (continuity). This is 
the most common of cuts because it extends normal subject 
motion into a subsequent shot: the approach of Character A, 
for example, may be recorded in a related series of long, 
medium, and close shots; or, Character C may exit through a 
door in one shot, and in the next is seen emerging from the 
adjoining room. One of the earliest uses of the continuity cut 
to emphasize emotion was in Griffith's For Love of Gold 
(1908). Two men seated at a table in a full medium shot 
become distrustful of each other, and to disclose their sus- 
picions Griffith cut to a closer shot of their faces. 

4. The cut for Accelerated Action (rapid editing). Time 
leaps forward, or is compressed: Character C, upon approach- 
ing the door, is next seen emerging from the building. In 
Breathless (1960) the lackadaisical lovers spend hours in a 
bedroom with time running both normally and abnormally, the 
latter accomplished through cuts that jump time forward and 
thus describe the ennui of the lovers. Such acceleration, more 
recently employed, has a feeling of modern-minded tempo. 
Abrupt cuts, instead of the traditional time lapses of dissolves 
or fades of images, now introduce whole scenes or sequences in 
efforts to accelerate general tempo (La Dolce Vita, 1960, 
L’ Avventura, 1960). Montage, so-called, is not so much action 
accelerated, as a succession of cuts aimed at associating themes 
or relating compositional patterns; for example, Storm Over 
Asia (Soviet, 1928) or Triumph of the Will (Nazi, 1937). 
In certain science films, accelerated action cuts can depict, for 
instance, a flower bud blossoming in a matter of seconds. 

5. The Cut for Simultaneous Action (ctosscut). Parallel 
shots permit time to have two faces: there and here during 
now. James Williamson of Brighton took six shots of the 1899 
Royal Henley Regatta, from the begining to the end of the race, 
but had also inserted shots, taken from a boat, of the crowd 


* One of the earliest creative uses of a combined pan and tilt is 
in The Life of an American Fireman (1903) when the firetruck arrives 
at the burning building, the shot panning left and ending with a 
slight tilt up. 
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cheering on shore. The audience was offered two points of 
view concurrently. Griffith in Intolerance (1916) brought 
crosscutting to a peak not yet surpassed, namely, the paralleling 
of four historical dramas in which a simultaneity of theme has 
a philosophical timelessness: in modern times a wife and 
friendly policemen race in a speedster to save the life of an 
innocent but about-to-be-hanged husband; in Babylonian days 
a mountain girl races in a chariot to warn her beloved king 
of a treasonous assault; in medieval France a groom-to-be fights 
his way on St. Bartholomew's Eve across Paris in a vain attempt 
to save his Hugenot bride-to-be ; and, Christ carries a cross over 
the stones of Calvary. 

6. The Cut to Previous Action (flashback). Time past is 
introduced via a cut (dissolve or fade), usually a narrative seg- 
ment that had occurred previously but related to the scene 
which motivated it. Descriptive and symbolical motifs are 
evoked as well in modern flashbacks, the best example of which 
are to be found in Hiroshima Mon Amour (1959) : ina medium 
closeup of the Frenchwoman and her Japanese lover, nude in 
bed, there are repeated cuts to fragments of her girlhood 
romance with a German soldier in Nevers. Time, past and 
present, is further fractured by her voice in the present com- 
menting on the images of the past. Alain Resnais gave extra 
dimensions to the flashback, unlike any director since Griffith. 

7. The Cut for Decelerated Action. Time is slowed down 
through editing, which is not similar to subjects in slow motion 
within the frame. Part of an action may be repeated, such as 
the long shot of a tall fir tree falling in The River (1937), 
which evokes the tragedy of deforestation. Tree lovers would 
wish to hold back time and the tree. Less obvious and more 
complicated are the rapid and short shots of an action which 
actually fragments and expands time while giving an explosive 
movement, such as the Cossack wielding his saber in Potemkin, 
or the sailor smashing the plate which reads “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” The moment is enlarged and decelerated, 
though the effect may be the opposite. More obviously, time 
can be slowed also through slowly dissolving cuts of shots in 
which the subject moves in largo tempo. 

These seven varieties of movement affect composition in 
the way a magic wand awakens, quickens, and ends the life or 
appearance of animate and inanimate, objects. Similarly, these . 
seven faces of time shape and contro}-audio elements, though 
here a traditional attitude of the theatre is an anticinematic 
inheritance. The substance of cinema, Professor Panofsky ob- 
served in his pioneering paper, is “held together by uninter- 
rupted flow of movement in space (except, of course, for such 
checks and pauses as have the same compositional value as a 
rest in music)....” 

This “uninterrupted flow’’ appears to become measured 
and thereby meaningful through the controls exercised by 
directing and editing. The director manages subject rhythm and 
the speed of frame movement during the action; the editor 
(preferably the same person) directs the length of the shot 
and the rhythm of the cuts in related shots after the action. 
Stated in other terms, the director composes who and what 
with how and why via subject and frame; the editor composes 
when and why via length of shot and the cut. The writer, of 
course, may do, or indicate, all this in his script, though only as 
a blueprint for production. 

Directing per se is not a part of cinema, nor is acting— 





no more than musical composing or musical performing is 
equivalent to a note in the octave. Acting before cameras is the 
visual and auditory projection of subjective qualities, combined 
with objective elements of setting, the whole coordinated by 
rhythms. Actors, accustomed to the stage, may well resent being 
considered an animated object in cinema. “But any attempt to 
convey thought and feeling exclusively, or even primarily, by 
speech,” Panofsky observed, “leaves us with a feeling of em- 
barrassment, boredom, or both.’’ Actually, cinema progresses as 
an art in proportion to its evolution from an imitation of 
theatre and painting. 

To conclude the enumeration of the parts of cinema, the 
seven faces of time affect objects, both animate and inanimate 
(including props, furnishings, costumes, sets and locale). 
Measured movements similarly affect /ight and all its related 
elements, such as perspective (linear in terms of line, point, 
mass, depth—optical in terms of lenses). Light also includes 
color. Motivated rhythms, likewise, should affect aesthetically 
camera sizes, such as closeup, medium, and long shots. Theo- 


WRIGHT’S DIAMOND MODULE HOUSES 


When Frank Lloyd Wright started practicing architecture 
in the 1890's, the American house was essentially a box with 
exterior decoration tacked on. Conventional builder houses are 
still boxes, although several younger architects have followed 
Wright in an attempt to destroy box-like interior spaces by 
use of the open plan. Most of the houses we live in are only 
cubes divided into several smaller cubes, but the six planes 
of the cube, the four walls, ceiling and floor, do define an 
interior space. We have to admit that such boxes are archi- 
tecture, since anything that has an interior space into which 
man can enter and move around in, is architecture by the broad- 
est possible definition. But the question is, are these boxes 
beautiful architecture, and what is the quality of the interior 
space of boxes? The interior space of a box is contained, static, 
easily comprehended and in experiencing such a space we 
become aware all too soon that the walls and ceiling are re- 
stricting and enclosing elements. From a purely practical point 
of view, such a structuring of space inhibits human movement. 

From a psychological point of view, box-like spaces may 
deprive individuals of an enriching experience that can be 
provided by interior space that is not so static, so easily com- 
prehended. An interior space that is psychologically enriching 
is likely to be complex, ever-changing as the individual moves 
around in it. In such a complex space, the perceptual environ- 


The author is a graduate student in social psychology at the University of 
Wisconsin. His Ph.D. minor subject is the History of Art, and the research for 
this article was done as a partial fulfillment of this minor under the direction 
of John Kienitz. 


retically, projection sizes in terms of screen and glass (TV) 
should also be included. Finally, movement affects sound 
(voice, music, sound effects, and silence). Beyond these funda- 
mentals lies the intangible part known as talent and taste. 
For those who might wish for a more abstract accounting, 
it should be remembered that cinema, more than any art, 
manipulates physical objects and utilizes machinery. Sergei 
Eisenstein undertook a fascinatingly esoteric analysis of twelve 
shots from Alexander Nevsky in his essay Form and Content: 
Practice (The Film Sense, 1942), but in the process he made 
pragmatic references to specific elements. What correlated in 
his twelve picture frames and their seventeen measures of music 
were musical phrases, length (in measures), pictorial composi- 
tion, and movemen:. Unfortunately, Eisenstein didn't apply 
this particular asiivsis to his other works. Only through de- 
tailed shot-by-shot analysis can there be a cinematology. What 
we seek is the discipline that might enable artisans and 
academicians in this field to explore the humanistic highways 
which until now have been privileged paths of the older arts. 


Bernard Pyron 


His Development of Non-Rectilinear Interior Space 


ment afforded by the interior of a home is uever totally fa- 
miliar, it is full of unexpected vistas. Change in the spatial 
composition of a home interior as one moves through it is a 
pleasant and enriching experience, especially for those who 
have developed a feeling for space. 

This idea of interior space, used by China’s philosopher 
Lao-tzu in the fourth century B.C. to illustrate a more abstract 
teaching,’ elaborated by Wright? and expressed more ex- 
plicitly by Zevi,’ is a concept which is peculiar to archi- 
tecture as an art. The traditional concepts used to evaluate and 
describe painting can never be totally applied to architecture, 
because painting is two-dimensional. Spatial concepts do apply 
to sculpture, but man does not normally walk into a piece of 
sculpture. The four walls and ceiling of a house as seen from 
the exterior, not only create interior space, they exist as a kind 
of sculpture. In Wright's architecture, there is ofen an integra- 
tion between this exterior sculptural effect which includes the 
natural site and interior space. The natural site did exert an 
influence upon the plan of many Wright houses, and some, 
like the Stanley Marcus project (1937), were designed as 
responses to their regions to solve specific climate problems. 
In his better works the interior space is enriching, but in 


? Okakura-Kakuzo. The book of tea. Tokyo: Kenkyusha, 1906. 

*Kaufmann, Edgar and Raeburn, Ben (Eds.) Frank Lloyd 
Wright: Writings and Buildings. New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 
1960. 

* Zevi, Burno. Architecture as space. New York: Horizon Press, 
1957. 
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addition, and as an integral manifestation of interior space, 
the exterior sculpture is interesting. One may suggest why his 
exteriors and interiors are interesting by invoking some highly 
abstract concepts that Wright used in talking about his archi- 
tecture. He described it as “organic,” a term which is highly 
suggestive of forms in nature, but which may be difficult to 
apply to specific works of architecture. For Wright, ‘‘organic’’ 
meant growth from a central idea, meaning that a particular 
idea or motive permeates the whole structure of a house. For 
example, in the houses that are based on a triangular-hexagonal 
idea, all areas are variations of the triangle or hexagon. Another 
concept related to the more abstract “organic” idea, is that of 
the interpenetration of masses. A concrete block pier that is 
used to define interior space is carried to the exterior as a 
planter box to enrich the exterior sculpture in the Keyes house 
(1951) of Rochester, Minnesota. More a part of Wright's 
personal value system is the concept of horizontality, since an 
“organic” domestic architecture can be vertical as well as 
horizontal. 

A house that is integral in the sense that all individual 
parts are variations on a particular theme is pleasing as a 
design. Other basic principles of design are relevant to Wright's 
domestic architecture, such as the importance of the termina- 
tion of lines. Wright usually handled his terminals in a mas- 
terly way. His overhanging roofs end in a facia board which is 
nearly always canted in, and when walls come together at less 
than 90 degree angles, the termination is cariied to an almost 
meticulous sharp point. But in Wright’s most u:teresting de- 
signs, every part of the composition is not mouotonously 
predictable from a central theme. Interior space is not totally 
predictable either. Great art often has an element of surprise 
in it, and sometimes approaches the bizarre, but at the same 
time has a subtle character which can be known only gradually, 
Wright's interior spaces and exterior sculpture cannot be 
grasped in a single view. If a house as a totality boldly pro- 
claims itself to its viewer in one instant of shock or surprise, 
and has little more to offer, it soon becomes ‘known’ and 
stale. This cannot be great art, since great art continually offers 
new and fresh experiences with each additional exposure. 
Wright, at his best, was able to balance this surprise effect 
with the subtle effect, and Taliesin West (1938) of Scottsdale, 
Arizona, is one example of this balancing. It is the interior 
space of Taliesin West, like other Wright houses, that is most 
important in its subtlety and surprises, since those who live in 
these houses spend more of their time inside than outside. 

Almost from the beginning of his career, Wright grasped 
the idea that the interior space is the essence of architecture 
and focused on the problem of arranging interior spaces in 
integral and functional ways. He used conventional building 
materials, wood and stone, in his walls and ceilings, but broke 
up these conventional elements, played with them, occasionally 
made them into piers, and often replaced a whole wall by 
tall French-window doors. He created rich and complex spaces 
by his arrangement of these separate, but integrated masses as 
partial partitions and partial ceilings. For him, these conven- 
tional elements were architectural only when they were used to 
define interior space. His massive cave-like fireplaces became 
architectural because their cantilevered hoods extended into 
the room to structure space. Masses of wood, masonry or glass 
which defined interior spaces were carried to the exterior as 
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Fig. 1. Patrick Kinney house, Lancaster, Wisconsin, 1953. View from the 
south. Photos by the author. 
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Fig. 2. Patrick Kinney house. View from the north. 


continuous masses and used to create a three-dimensional ex- 
terior architectural sculpture. Wright's development of space 
depended partly on his discovery of the simple engineering 
principle that the supports of box-like buildings can be moved 
in from the corners, so that one can free the enclosed space 
to the outdoors. One may even make the four walls essentially 
of glass, so that the space is completely free to flow in and 
out, but the interior space is still box-like. If the glass box is 
handled with a masterly sense of proportions, interior space 
broken by short vertical planes or partial partitions, and if 
the polished glass and steel exterior is treated as a flat surface, 
you have a house by Mies van der Rohe. But Wright used this 
new freedom to play with the roof supports in a different way. 

Wright almost never created one box-like space as the 
total floor plan, broken up into sub-spaces or recesses. During 
his early period from 1902 to 1909, he often joined two 
rectangular areas of different heights to form ? cross shaped 
floor plan and opened up the interior so that space flowed from 
one room to the next. He did, however, create perfect cubes, 
broken into subspaces in the Hoyt and Hunt houses of 1906 
and 1907 and in the second pre-fab design, designed and 
built in 1959 for Madison, Wisconsin. 

In his best houses of the early period he created interior 
spaces that were free, not contained, and not static, but flow- 
ing, continually changing with movement through them. In 
these spaces one is not aware of the four walls and ceiling 





Patrick Kinney house, living room interior 


as restricting elements since the five planes do not exist as 
flat surfaces but are arranged to break the main spaces into 
several sub-spaces. The space cannot be easily comprehended, 
it flows behind above and beyond one’s view. In the Ward 
Willitts house (1902), one of the first Prairie houses, he 
stated boldly many of the concepts that were to become the 
trademarks of his domestic architecture. The central idea of 
this house is the interpretation of two masses of different 
heights to define the interior space. A long, low horizontal 
mass penetrates the vertical two-story central mass at a 90 
degree angle, so that the first floor living room space is par- 
tially open to the dining room and entry spaces on opposite 
sides. Here is an early example of the continuous flow of in- 
terior space that was later developed into the concept of the 
open plan. The interior space is broken by partial ceilings or 
decks placed at the height of the average man, another device 
used in almost all later houses. Ceiling heights are brought 
down to human scale, and this low scale is expressed in the 
long, horizontal lines of the two wings growing from the 
central two-story mass. 

This concept of the interpenetration of masses of different 
heights was elaborated in the Isabel Roberts house of 1908. 
Here the living room occupies the entire height of two floors, 
while the dining room and porch, which are lower in height 
and open to both sides of the high living room, are seen as 
cove-like spaces, partially separate, but actually a part of the 


total space. The living room space is broken by partial ceilings 
at human height and by a gallery, so that there are recessed 
spaces both above and below. This house is really one interior 
space, broken into sub-spaces or recesses by vertical and hori- 
zontal masses. 

Wright has shown in a great number of houses that 
rectangular space can be richly structured by masses arranged 
in the horizontal and vertical planes. But he wanted to explore 
other ways of creating space, since some of the rooms in his 
90 degree angle houses were still box-like in their rectangular 
space. The idea of creating nonrectilinear space by joining 
walls at oblique angles rather than at 90 degree angles may 
have occurred to him earlier, but the idea of using consistent 
oblique angles in a house was first put on paper in the form 
of the Ralph Cudney project, San-Marcos-in-the-Desert, in 
1927. He had used hexagonal or oblique angle geometry in 
his earlier period, but the hexagonal areas were simply added 
to a rectangular, 90 degree structure. The Misses Lloyd Jones’ 
Windmill of Hillside, Spring Green, Wisconsin (1896) was 
the first completely oblique angle structure with its lozenge 
and polygon and was a forecast of his oblique angle structures 
of later years. But this was a single experiment and one might 
argue that the windmill is not really architectural since the 
interior space is not easily seen and experienced (unless one 
wants to compete with numerous bats) and is not the pur- 
pose of the structure. 

This idea of creating rich and interesting spaces in a 
simple way by joining of walls at either 60 or 120 degrees 
was not fully leveloped until the late thirties and early forties 
in the Hanna house and ‘its descendants* and in the dia- 
mond module houses of the late forties and early fifties. In 
these houses, all rooms become variations of the triangle or 
hexagon and are neither hexagonal nor triangular, but some 
indescribable geometric volume; the rectangular box is de- 
stroyed. 

The diamond module houses of the late forties and early 
fifties are not great pioneering, experimental designs like the 
oblique angle projects of the late twenties and the Hanna 
house. They are all of the same species, yet each is a slightly 
new variation of the diamond module idea. All except two or 
three are small, compact and modest. They seem almost con- 
ventional, and in terms of size, cost, materials, number of 
windows and even in the use of the open plan are not radically 
different from the houses designed by some of the younger 
architects for middle class families. 

But in the richness of their interior spaces these diamond 
module houses are superior to houses designed by most other 
architects. Most architects still focus upon the walls and ceiling 
of a house rather than upon the interior space that is created 
by these vertical and horizontal planes. Wright focused upon 
the problem of creating interesting spaces and made the in- 
terior spaces of his domestic structures really live. Interior 
space had really lived before in certain monumental buildings, 
for example, in some Gothic masterpieces, but never in do- 
mestic architecture. Rich, interesting spaces, enhanced by warm 
wall surfaces, color and light, are artistic human environments 
which enliven the life of the occupants in subtle nonverbal 
ways. In a society which emphasizes verbal communication, 

* Hitchcock, Henry-Russell. In the nature of materials. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942 
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Fig. 4. Ralph Moreland project, Austin, Texas 


these houses must be important sources of nonverbal experi- 
ence. A child: who spent his early formative years in a Wright 
diamond module house must have had a rare opportunity to 
experience form and to develop in nonverbal ways. 

By 1950 the diamond module idea became, for Wright, 
a simple system of designing a house so that all angles were 
60 or 120 degrees. In designing such a house, he first drew 
modular lines parallel to each other. These lines were often 
drawn on a four foot scale so that in the completed house 
they would appear exactly four feet apart. In the concrete 
floor of the house these modular lines become expansion 
joints. Next, he drew other parallel lines intersecting the 
first lines at 120 degree angles. Thus, all angles in the modu- 
lar system become 60 and 120 degree angles. The diamond 
module (see fig. 6) can be seen as two equilateral triangles 
joined to form a diamond shape. 

Here is the first secret of the unity of Wright's diamond 
module houses: they are designed on a unit system so that 
each area of the house is composed of a given number of 
units. The unit system makes it easier to work out propor- 
tions and the consistent 60 and 120 degree angles add to 
the unity of the house. 

An example of a small diamond module house is that 
of Patrick Kinney, designed in 1951 and completed in 1953 
in Lancaster, Wisconsin (Figs. 1, 2, 3). The central unit 
of this house is the solid hexagonal masonry stack which 
rises above the roof providing a needed massive vertical ele- 
ment to the horizontal roof line. This central stack contains 
the kitchen, bath, laundry, hot water heaters and other 
plumbing. As in most recent Wright houses the kitchen has 
a greater height than the remainder of the house so that 
cooking odors do not spread throughout. Around the central 
hexagonal core Wright laid out the living room, which is 
hexagonal in shape, following the modular lines. The liv- 
ing room space flows on three sides of the kitchen and utility 
room, contained in the central stack. 

The hexagonal living room area also contains the master 
bedroom which is open to the bedroom wing by a hall that 
flows around the central stack. On the exterior, two tri- 
angular fins grow from the side of the living room hexagon. 
One of the fins is the tool shed and the other is the master 
bedroom closet. Following the modular lines, a triangular 
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designed in 1956. A diamond module house for the Texas hill country 


carport is developed from the side of the house. The short 
bedroom wing is set back from the living room area one 
modular width and is also developed along the modular 
lines. A triangular carport extends off the closed side of the 
house which faces the town of Lancaster and the morning 
sun. 

Like most Wright houses, the Kinney house consists 
of four layers from bottom to top. The first layer is the 
foundation, usually a ditch filled with small broken stones 
to drain off the water. Next comes the solid masonry base 
which rises only to window sill height, or, when there are 
no windows, to eave height. The strip windows, either high 
up under the eaves, along the closed side, or occupying about 
half of the wall height, on the open side, are placed on top 
of the masonry base. The window sill is a continuous strip 
of two inch lumber, while the shingle roof rests on top of 
the mullions which are placed between the windows. 

On the west side, the Kinney house opens to an end- 
less stretch of farmland. It is placed so that the low winter 
sun comes into the open side, warming it even in sub-zero 
weather while overhanging eaves keep out the higher sum- 
mer sun. More than children who live in conventional houses, 
the Kinney children have become aware of the changing po- 
sition of the sun and of the shadows it makes in the house 
during the four seasons. 

Mrs. Clinton Walker’s cabin, near Carmel, California 
(1952), very similar to the Kinney house, was inspired by 
the Pacific site and by the specific requirement that the house 
be small. Wright easily solved this latter requirement by 
use of his diamond module scheme. The floor plan was con- 
fined to 1,000 square feet, but there are no 90 degree angles. 
Oblique angles, 60 and 120 degrees, make the house seem 
much larger than it actually is. Like the Kinney house the 
living room is almost a complete hexagon. Squeezed into a 
wing which grows from one side of the hexagon, is a tri- 
angular master bedroom and two small guest rooms. The 
Robert Berger house of San Anselmo, California, which was 
still under construction by its owner as late as 1960, is also 
very similar to the Kinney house. 

There are many more variations on the basic theme of the 
diamond module, one of which is the Ralph Moreland project 
designed to be built in the hills west of Austin, Texas (Fig. 





Fig. 5. Richard Smith house, Jefferson, Wisconsin, 1952. A Wright design 
for a small town lot. 


). The floor plan of this project is almost a repeat of the 
Palmer plan for Ann Arbor, Michigan (1951). Not all of 
the diamond module houses of the early fifties were tri- 
angles or hexagons with tails on them like those discussed 
so far. The Richard Smith house of Jefferson, Wisconsin 
(1951), is wrapped around a huge oak tree (Fig. 5) which 
in combination with the need for privacy on a small city 
lot, determined the plan of this house. It consists of three 
wings (Fig. 6), a living room wing parallel to and shifted 
back from the bedroom wing and a short third wing con- 
necting the two parallel wings. In this house the arrangement 
of the interior space was influenced by Wright's solution to 
the privacy problem of a small city lot. The Ralph Tyer 
house of Atherton, California (1952), is very similar to the 
Smith house, possibly because both houses are built on flat 
sites with limited views. 

Thus, the structuring of interior space in these diamond 
module houses is often partially determined by the nature of 
the site itself. Included in the central idea of these houses was 
always a concept of interior space and, although certain ideas 
about external appearance did sometimes influence the in- 
terior space, the emphasis in all Wright architecture is on 
interior space. This idea of space was expressed in the floor 
plan from which the completed structure developed. The 
particular space needs of the owner, as shown in the Walker 
cottage, often influenced the final plan. But most important 
of all was Wright's creative solution to the requirements of 
the site and the needs of the owners. And he did have certain 
preferences for spatial composition which he imposed upon 
his clients. He liked to work with geometry in producing 
variations of hexagonal and triangular forms. 

The use of oblique angles in domestic architecture may 
seem to be an imposition of Wright's personal preference 
for these angles on the ordinary small family dwelling. Per- 
haps another architect as creative as Wright would not have 
used geometry so systematically. But most of us are in the 
habit of living in box-like, rectangular houses, and any de- 
parture from the rectilinear would seem strange, at least at 
first. For those who desire a more psychologically satisfying 
architecture than that offered by conventional builder houses, 
Wright's exploration of nonrectilinear interior space may 
be seen as a contribution by a great American architect who 
had an inspired dream of a functional and artistic domestic 
architecture. 
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Fig. 6. Richard Smith house. Floor plan. 


Giotto 


God appeared but once in guise 
Of painter. Little before fortold 
His coming, confusion in his wake, 
He left, at Padua, a chapel 
Elsewhere, other few remains. 


Outside of history, he confounds the books. 
He stands above. But awe for us 
Is ultimately love. 


How can we be so sure it was this way 
Had he not felt it so himself? 

He speaks with monumental certainty. 

It was an earlier appearance he records. 


The Passion here in gentle passion 
Is inscribed. The way it was. 
The way it must have been. 
—Howard Fussiner 
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Lawrence D. Steefel, Jr. 


HISTORICAL METHOD AND POST IMPRESSIONIST ART 


Sven Lévgren, The Genesis of Modernism: Sevrat, Gauguin, Van Gogh, 
and French Symbolism in the 1880's, 178 pp. 33 il!. Stockholm: Almaquist 
and Wiksell, 1959, Kr. 40. 


John Rewald begins his history of Post Impressionism 
with a quotation from the Belgian poet Emile Verhaeren. 
Speaking of the period from 1886 to 1890, Verhaeren wrote: 
“There is no longer any single school, there are scarcely any 
groups, and those few are constantly splitting. All these tend- 
encies make me think of moving and kaleidoscopic geometric 
patterns, which clash at one moment only to unite at another, 
which now fuse and then separate and fly apart a little later, 
but which all nevertheless revolve in the same circle, that of 
the new art.’"! Commenting on the heterogeneity of the Post 
Impressionist development, Rewald finds it difficult to discover 
a common denominator which will orient his study, or char- 
acterize the circle of the new art. He warns us that he had to 
organize his material in the way which he thought most appro- 
priate to his view of what was true to history, but he nowhere 
states what guided him in this choice nor is it easy to disen- 
gage a thesis from this admirable, but strangely impersonal, 
account of a really crucial period in the history of modern art. 

In this respect, Rewald represents one aspect of a curiously 
reciprocal imbalance in the critical and art historical study of 
modern art as whole. It is fair to say, I think, that, generally 
speaking, writers on modern art fall into two categories. First 
there are those writers who have sought to provide a factual 
background for the development of modern art, but these shy 
away from commitment to a theoretical or speculative position 
which will give coherence or interpretive direction to the facts 
they discuss. On the other hand, those writers who do specu- 
late or argue in a polemical way, are too often ignorant or 
neglectful of facts or optional arguments which would modify 
or enrich the interpretations they develop. As a result, the 
books which offer explanations lack the historical base which 
would adequately demonstrate the validity of their arguments, 
while those which have the historical base tend to be diffuse or 
incoherent because their authors do not have an intelligible or 
coherent thesis which allows the reader to evaluate what is be- 
ing done with the facts. In this circumstance, what purports to 
be history becomes either a mere agglomeration of facts or a 
kind of ideological rhetoric without support of the facts. 

Sven Lévgren, in his interesting and valuable study, 7 h< 
Genesis of Modernism: Seurat, Gauguin, Van Gogh, and 
French Symbolism in the 1880's, tries to avoid both of these 
dilemmas. He proposes to “give a really true picture of the 
revolutionary character of the part played by the three pio- 


The author, an assistant professor in the Art Department of Lawrence College 
-. 
is a regular contributor to the Journal's book review section. 


* John Rewald, Post-Impressionism, New York, 1956, p. 7 
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neers’ mentioned in his title in the artistic developments of 
the period 1886 to about 1891. His book is a kind of dialectical 
response to Rewald’s Post-Impressionism and its method of 
describing “this period as a violent torrent of disparate mani- 
festations, like a choir of strident voices,” in which the author 
lets “the documents—works of art, poems, novels criticisms, 
debates—speak for themselves.” Lévgren, working “in the 
firm conviction that no historical account can be given without 
valuations,’ uses the case study method to provide depth of 
analysis and insight into the pattern of challenge and response 
which he believes characterizes the direction and structure of 
the period as a whole. The challenge Lévgren postulates is 
a “crisis in the concept of reality’ which transvalues all val- 
ues around 1885. The response to this crisis involves an intri- 
cate pattern of interaction between aesthetic theory and artistic 
practice which he sums up under the rubric “the conception 
symbolism” as it affects painting and literature as mutually con- 
cerned arts. 


The conception symbolism, which is the regulative prin- 


ciple by which data is organized and simultaneously reveals its 
significance, is not so much the theoretical structure of a spe- 


cific style as it is the convergent coherence of often inarticulate 
attitudes towards experience and creativity in the several arts. 
The content of these attitudes is developed in Lévgren’s first 
chapter, which will be discussed below, but it is fair to say 
that these attitudes are those which lead to what is commonly 
known as ‘‘synthetist’’ doctrine and to ‘‘synthetist’’ theories of 
style? In general, Lévgren identifies these values with ‘‘mod- 
ernism’ as a whole, though he warns us that “the conception 
‘modernism’ had not the same wide meaning in the eighties 
as now. It implied, of course, a clear opposition of traditional- 
ism as a positive belief in progress, the conception of natural- 
ism in art and literature and Parnassian poetry, but gave at 
the same time scope for symbolic theories of a modified kind. 
With that, artists and authors were given certain possibilities 
of carrying their penates relatively unharmed from burning 
Troy.’ 

Since Lévgren identifies his primary task as that of giving 
the ‘conception ‘symbolism’ . . . as adequate an historical con- 
tent as possible,”’ it is necessary to be especially critical when 
evaluating the adequacy of his historical methodology. Un- 
questionably Lévgren has made valuable reappraisals of the 
relationship between writers and painters in this period and 
has done much to “determine on what level and at what points 
of intersection artists and poets were able to understand each 
other.’ For example, he has brought to this reader's attention 
previously obscure figures such as Emile Hennequin, whose 
La critique scientifique is a fascinating study of the role of the 


*For the best current study of synthetism, which clarifies and 
supplements much of the material in Lévgren’s book, see H. R. Rook- 
maaker, Synthetist Art Theories, Amsterdam, 1959 

* The preceding quotations are from Lévgren; Preface. 





artist as hero and the formation of audiences in the nineteenth 
century, as well as being an interesting example of nineteenth 
century attempts to apply quantitative methods to qualitative 
problems. Lévgren has interesting references, remarks, and in- 
sights on almost every page of his book, and his arguments 
make one reexamine and rethink many issues of the time. In 
this respect, his book is well worth reading and can be recom- 
mended to anyone interested in Post Impressionist art. More- 
over, in his courageous attempt to find a concept by which to 
characterize the circle within which the new art moves and 
grows, Lévgren does give coherence and direction to events 
which seem merely to have happened in Rewald’s treatment 
of the same facts. For this we should be grateful, but there 
are certain limitations to Lévgren’s method which need discus- 
sion and clarification if further progress in Post Impressionist 
studies is to be achieved. These limitations seem to be as in- 
structive as Lévgren’s many successes, for they show the dan- 
ger of over-clarification when one pursues a thesis which in 
itself has merit when regarded as a tendency in a choice situa- 
tion rather than as a kind of inevitable development of free- 
dom and truth.* Lévgren is not so callow as to regard “mod- 
ernism’”’ as the ultimate salvation of art, but he does, I think, 
tend to polarize his argument in an unnecessarily unhistorical 
way. My reasons for thinking so imply a certain historical ati- 
tude on my part, but, in another sense, I am criticizing Lév- 
gren in the light of his own statement quoted above concern- 
ing the scope of the influence of symbolic theories of a “modz- 
fied kind” as it is demonstrated in the analysis of particular 
artists and in the relationship between tradition and innovation 
these analyses reveal. 

There are two basic limitations, I believe, which make the 
book as a whole less convincing than its detailed microstruc- 
ture of extensive and unusual documentation might have en- 
abled it to be. The first limitation is the author's failure to give 
a really adequate picture of what “penates’’ the innovators of 
1885 wished to carry out of “burning Troy.’’® Lévgren’s de- 
cision to omit a discussion of the social roots of the pervasive 
pessimism which accompanied the crisis in the concept of real- 
ity around 1885 is an unfortunate one, Except for an indication 
that economic depression affected the structure of the art mar- 
ket in the 1880's, this omission makes it difficult to assess both 
the scope and importance of a postulated crisis as a major his- 
torical event.* In his first chapter, Lévgren documents the ap- 
pearance of a mood of disenchantment and a sense of creative 
sterility by reference to letters by Degas and Pisarro, and he 
finds an evident, decisive rejection of ‘positivism’ and “opti- 
mism”’ in Huysman’s Aw Rebours, Zola’s ironic novel Joie de 
Vivre, and Zola’s condemnation of a new romanticism in 
L’oeuvre. He argues persuasively that this evidence represents a 
crisis in traditional values which had been accepted by artists 
and poets since the 1850's values lumped roughly under the 


“For the reconstruction of a “choice situation” as a theory of 
alternatives, which is essential to historical writing which regards 
changes of style as symptomatic of other forces, see E. H. Gombrich, 
Art and Illusion, New York, 1960, p. 21. See also, Meyer Schapiro, 
“Style”, in Morris Philipson, ed., Aesthetics Today, Cleveland, 1961, 
pp. 81-113. 

*For a dicussion of this problem, see Rookmaaker, op. cit., pp. 
85-104. 

* For the most recent study of this problem, see Eugenia Herbert, 
The Artist and Social Reform, New Haven, 1961. 


rubrics: materialism, positivism, naturalism, impressionism. 

He believes that under the influence of ‘‘new and foreign 
philosophies,” both the older and younger generation of avant 
garde intellectuals found that their unexamined notions of 
truth to experience and a dedication to the portrayal of mod- 
ern reality no longer made sense to them. They turned, in their 
despair, to philosophies which ‘drew a sharp borderline be- 
tween the phenomenal and the noumenal world.’ This new 
idealism regarded existence as 1 “continuous yearning for 
something indefinable,” and believed that “such an existence 
must of necessity be evil.’ Only artist geniuses could respond 
to this nightmare of history by creating symbols “which may 
provide temporary liberation from suffering and passion.’’ By 
a transcendence of the world of nature in the privacy of aes- 
thetic contemplation, the creation and contemplation of art 
abolishes the torment of endless willing, on the model of 
Schopenhauer’s ideas which were widely disseminated in avant 
garde circles in the 1880's.” 

The pursuit of a transcendental spirituality is surely an im- 
portant factor in the art which Lévgren discusses, and he takes 
great pains to remind us that each artist differs in his character- 
istic view of his own problems of transcendence. Lévgren is 
particularly successful in his chapter on Gauguin and in his 
discussion of Van Gogh, where he shows the influence of 
George Eliot on the artist and suggests an interesting relation- 
ship between Van Gogh’s expansive sense of pantheistic tre- 
mendum and Walt Whitman’s visionary lyricism (although his 
idea that Van Gogh saw himself as a modern Joseph who 
paints Joseph’s dream in the Starry Night is unconvincing in 
comparison). Nevertheless, despite his often successful at- 
tempts to make us aware of the individual nature of each 
artist’s relationship to the general problems of finding new 
symbols for spiritual aspiration and self-affirmation, Lévgren 
tends to push his thesis of metaphysical crisis too hard at cru- 
cial points, so that, in spite of his best intentions, he loses the 
complex and allusive fluidity of the historical situation in his 
effort to identify and generalize the conclusions which follow 
from his hypotheses.* He also treats the period preceding 1885 
in too homogeneous and uncritical a fashion to be able to tell 
us what was worth saving from that tradition and never pro- 
vides a sufficiently concrete or convincing account of what that 
tradition’s “historical content’ really was. As a result, his de- 
scription of the artistic innovations of 1885 takes on the ap- 
pearance of an inevitable reaction of freedom and creativity 
arising as the reestablishment of “real values’ against false 
values and misguided assumptions.® Insofar as he adopts a 


"For the reaction against positivism, see Rookmaaker, op. cit., 
pp. 72-79, and Herbert, op. cit., pp. 74-82 

*Examples of this occur, in my opinion, in the discussion of 
Aurier and Vincent Van Gogh, pp. ix-xii (especially at the top of 
p. xii); in the discussion of Van Gogh's Bedroom at Arles, pp. 136-7; 
in the discussion of the Starry Night, pp. 149-50; and in much of 
Chapter II, as discussed in this essay below 

* This evaluation of the symbolist revolution appears very clearly 
in Jean Moréas, “A Literary Manifesto,’ in Eugen Weber, ed., Paths 
to the Present, New York, 1960, pp. 205-9. The manifesto was origi- 
nally published in Figaro, September 18, 1886. For a related phe- 
nomenon in literary. criticism, see Frank Kermode, Romantic Image, 
London, 1957, pp. 138-166, where Kermode shows how the fa- 
mous “dissociation of sensibility’’ theory rewrote literary history from 
the special perspective of symbolist and imagist needs and values. In 
my opinion, Lévgren fails to disengage himself sufficiently from this 
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rather mechanical theory of causation which follows a prin- 
ciple of cultural exhaustion of philosophical attitudes without 
sufficient correlation with other factors in the cultural field as 
a whole, Lévgren contradicts his stated intentions of historical 
adequacy and is unable to show us any evidence of his insight 
into the positive aspects of the period from Courbet to the 
1880's and that period’s decisive contributions to the new 
Post Impressionist art of 1885. 

The question of the relationship of transformation which 
actually took place between the past and the present in 1885 
is admittedly an extremely difficult one to answer with pre- 
cision and comprehensiveness, but Lévgren misses opportuni- 
ties to clarify the question and provide important answers to 
it through his second limitation which involves the descriptions 
of the works of art he interprets. His language of formal an- 
alysis is not flexible enough to do full justice to the complex 
options of perception which the art of Seurat, Gauguin, and 
Van Gogh demand. While often beginning his discussions 
with perceptive observations on the immediacy and mood of a 
work, Lévgren too often manouevers himself into constrictive 
situations which skew his insights towards restrictive cate- 
gories of definition which he does not apply to his remarks 
on the literary materials he discusses.'® It is unfortunate that it 
is only in his comments on novels, poems, and criticisms of 
the period that he fully allows us to see, almost from the in- 
side, the emergent formulation of new ideological attitudes and 
creative horizons for the period as a whole. 

This limitation and the consequences of neglecting the 
important contributions of the preceding period which were in 
part carried over, however transformed, into the work of all 
the artists he considers, is particularly apparent in Lévgren’s 
chapter on Seurat and in his remarks on La Grande Jatte. It is 
clear that Lévgren’s selection of documents and his sensitive 
regard for Seurat’s expressive powers take him far beyond con- 
ventional notions of Seurat as a fanatical technician or a neo- 
classical modernist. He creates with skill and acumen a beau- 
tiful ambience for the actual site represented in the image 
and is most helpful in providing the background for the oc- 
casion of a Sunday afternoon promenade on the island in 
Seurat’s time. Yet he tends to mechanize the artist’s creative 
intentions and procedures when he interprets the commentaries 
of Félix Fénéon or describes the artist's synthesis of sensation 
and méthode in a way that Fénéon himself does not do and 
careful attention to the actual painting hardly supports. Al- 
though Seurat surely ‘ synthetized,” and even “collaged,” his 
perceptions into a grand ensemble of a transformed reality, 
is it really accurate to say that La Grande Jatte reveals Seurat's 
“endeavors to delve deeply into the disparate elements of 
existence in order to create with intuitive clarity and new syn- 
thesis [which} were to him an agonizing pilgrimage 
towards the illusive autonomous work of art, towards a unique 
world of symbols in which the artist, by virtue of his knowl- 
edge and poetic power, is the supreme ruler?” This is very 
good, and yet it goes too far in its rhetorical emphasis on 
“agonizing pilgrimage,” “supreme ruler,” or even “disparate 


kind of thought, especially that expressed by Moréas, to be able to 
properly evaluate the historical significance of these claims and this 
historical perspective 

” For examples of this, see note 8, above. 
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elements of existence.” By overstating his case, Lévgren seems 
to me to seriously weaken it. 

Can one really agree that the Seurat of La Grande Jatte 
and the Mallarmé of “Prose pour des Esseintes” both (or 
equally) seek to embody “‘in a single concentrated symbol the 
poetic dream land where every gaudy hot house lily like the 
figures in Seurat’s painting, ‘se para d'un lucide contour lacune 
qui des jardins la sépara’ ?’” Does Seurat, like Mallarmé, really 
seek to “break through the veil of empiricism into a crystal 
clear world of absolute beauty?’’ Somehow, the fervency of 
Lévgren’s hyperbole seems inappropriate when face to face 
with La Grande Jatte itself. 

In the first place, Seurat’s art, as Robert Herbert," Leslie 
Katz,'* and Meyer Schapiro’® have recently re-emphasized, has 
an important element of what can only be called “‘positivism,” 
or empiricism, both in the technique of the painting, in its at- 
titude towards humanity, and in the very structure of the 
imagery as both form and content. For example, the fact that 
Seurat’s little dots of color are points of sensation as well as 
a constructive microstructure for his form, the fact that they 
are always visible and never wholly fuse into an illusion of 
pure light, suggests that the artist wishes his presence as a 
sensing, constructive force to relate him both to external nature 
and to the structure of the work as an aesthetic object. To Seurat, 
neo-impressionism represented not only an element of positive 
technical progress in the history of styles, but it also was an 
expressive medium, owing much to impressionism, which 
Seurat transformed rather than totally rejected or devalued. 
When Fénéon writes that the neo-impressionist wishes to syn- 
thesize a landscape “dans un aspect définitif qui perpétue la 
sensation,” he refers to the perpetuation of an impressionist 
sensation and sensibility of frank open empiricism quite as 
much as he stresses any pursuit of an “artificial world, built on 


a frail equilibrium between discontinuous principles of form 
{which} threatens to slip through the poet’s fingers,” as 
Lévgren would have us understand Seurat's problem to be. 
Fénéon’s commentary contrasts the impressionist interest 
in the fugitive sensations of unique moments of awareness to 


the neo-impressionist creation of “une réalité supérieure et sub- 
limée ot le personnalité se transfuse,” but is it proper to say 
that this quotation (Lévgren, p. 62) proves that Fénéon or 
Seurat regarded Seurat’s picture as the total antithesis of im- 
pressionist painting and made a “clear line of demarcation be- 
tween its casual sauntering character and the efforts of the neo 
impressionists to create a definite and permanent synthesis of 
existence?” Fénéon precedes his statement quoted above by 
insisting that “parmi la cohue des machinaux copistes des 
extériorités, ils imposent, ces quatre ou cing artistes, [the 
neo-impressionists} la sensation méme de la vie.” 

It would seem clear that Fénéon is closer to truly appreciat- 
ing what we find in La Grande Jatte itself, that is a trans- 
formation of impressionism through the medium of the artist's 
personal vision, this personal vision being assimilated to the 
model of an impersonal registering, coding device which will 


* Robert Herbert, ‘“Seurat in Chicago and New York,” Burling- 
ton Magazine, May, 1958, pp. 146-155. 

* Leslie Katz, “‘Seurat: Allegory and Image,” Arts, April, 1958, 
Pp 40-7. 

"Meyer Schapiro, “New Light on Seurat,” Art News, April, 
1958, pp. 22ff 





give order to sensations and allow us to savor both their ex- 
pressive immediacy and the regulative principles of constancy 
in perception, which earlier ‘classical styles’ gained only at 
the expense of “la sensation méme de la vie.” 

While such carping over apparently minor shadings of 
interpretation may seem ungrateful in the face of Lévgren’s 
sincerity and thoughtfulness, it seems necessary to warn against 
what might be called the wt pictura poesis tallacy which as- 
sumes too great an identity between the various arts even in 
a period when art and literature have as close a correlation as 
Lévgren proves they have in Seurat’s case. Seurat, I believe, is 
far more committed to holding the “‘older’”’ view that the em- 
pirical observation of nature is an important and necessary 
ground for art than Mallarmé, despite their contemporaneity. 
The physical nature of painting, which creates actual objects as 
opposed to poetic language which Mallarmé makes almost 
“non-objective,” may help to explain the disparity in effect be- 
tween the two arts whatever affinities they may share in many 
other ways. Moreover, for Seurat, painting was still a social art 
in a way that poetry could no longer be for Mallarmé in 1885. 

If Seurat’s personages in La Grande Jatte do not share 
the easy sociability of Renoir’s picnickers, they are not quite 
as psychically isolated as Lévgren supposes by his linking of 
Seurat and Mallarmé. Seurat’s people share a common world of 
sun and air and, moreover, participate in, and help to consti- 
tute, the structure of a Sunday afternoon in a social context of 
collective privacy. Moreover, they are complexly integrated into 
the ambience of the occasion which is imbued with a dream- 
like and aesthetic quality which is sensuous as well as idea- 
tional. If the figures are “indefinitely placed,” it is not true 
that ‘the positions of the figures give no indication of the 
depth of the perspective.” While certain proportions may seem 
arbitrary, the artist uses these distortions to activate, enliven, 
and structure his space in depth, not only by forcing the viewer 
to correlate them in groups as well as seeing them individually 
against the setting, but also by the remarkable way in which 
the consequences of random scanning of the image leads the 
eye towards identification with the eye level of each figure in 
the work as a whole. 

If Lévgren wishes to establish discontinuity as a formal 
principle for all the arts of the period, as a symptom of the 
fragmentation of experience and the disruption of the continu- 
ity and coherence which was implicit in traditional normative 
perception, he must beware of neglecting what links things 
in Seurat’s La Grande Jatte as well as what individuates and 
isolates them. As Seurat himself insisted, “Art is a harmony,” 
a harmony of contrasts, but above all a harmony. In La Grande 
Jatte, the eye has many options of continuity as well as of 
discontinuity. Not the least of these are the spatial elisions from 
figure to figure, which, as they shift in focus or intensity with 
the distance between figures and the relation of the figure to 
the setting which is its immediate ambience, correspond re- 
markably to successive perceptions of empathy with the mood 
or experience of the figures, gay, calm, awkward or graceful. 
Seurat is most skillful in his ability to coordinate a complex 
pattern of forms with each other and with the composition as 
a whole without asserting any absolute preponderance or a 
priori subordination of parts to an overriding system, or, con- 
versely, without losing the sense of free participatory expan- 
siveness which gives freedom to the figures and relates them in 
a common field however isolated in feeling or form they may 


be. It is this extraordinary synthesis of an overall view and the 
distinguishable existence of individual viewpoints (in the 
literal sense of private spatial perspectives) which gives La 
Grande Jatte the magic power of being both a comprehensive 
view of and at the same time, a participatory experience in a 
Sunday afternoon’s promenade. Seurat has constructed an 
image which allows us a vantage point, or a series of vantage 
points, both within the crowd and outside of it. This optical 
experience of viewpoint in a literal sense may be correlated 
with the existence in the work of ‘‘simultaneous contrasts” of 
the public and the private, of the sensed and the imagined, of 
the immediate and the remembered, of the observed and the 
interpreted as aspects of the spectator’s experience of the event 
he portrays. The spectator, with this freedom and this range, 
may identify himself with the artist and his conception of his 
role as an observer of the world who is also a participant in 
it, a sharer of its values, and a creator of its values. 

This richness of the work and the role of the spectator 
who participates with detachment is significant for our un- 
derstanding of the period of the later 1880's. It was the fact 
that the painters Lévgren discusses, especially Van Gogh and 
Seurat, were still committed to the idea that the artist creates 
value out of his world as much as he creates value over against 
it that helps us to understand why the tradition of the 1860's 
and 1870's was important to them and why the crises of the 
1880's created so much anguish. It was the heritage of Courbet 
that the aesthetic was a part of nature and inherent in the 
fabric of social life, just as the individual was part of a group 
and a culture, which was being threatened by the historical 
situation of the 1880's. Seurat, however, did not ever give up 
this idea, even though his last works reflect a special intensity 
of created order as a ballast against a threatened loss of com- 
munity among artists themselves and their diminishing audi- 
ences of non-artists. Gauguin, in the 1890's, fled France, it is 
true, but Lévgren shows this to be in large part a function of 
his own maladjustment as a person and deemphasizes his self- 
appointed role as an artist martyr in the modern world. Van 
Gogh’s agony was exacerbated by what can only be called the 
sterility of his times; yet he, like Nietzsche or even Kierke- 
gaard, sought concreteness of commitment and actuality in ex- 
perience far more than he sought a Schopenhauerian ataraxia 
as an escape from the world. 

In conclusion, we might say that Lévgren’s book is an ex- 
citing failure insofar as it claims to give a fully “adequate his- 
torical content to the conception ‘symbolism’ ” using the works 
he chooses as test cases for his hypotheses. This does not mean 
it is not worth reading. Quite the contrary is true, for every 
serious student of the period can hardly fail to be challenged 
by its boldness and stimulated by its courageous effort to come 
to grips with the fundamental issues it discovers. We have had 
too much ‘“‘scientific objectivity” as an excuse for critical lazi- 
ness in the vast majority of critical writing on the origins of 
modern art. Nevertheless, this particular study of these origins 
is not yet the definitive study which it would like to be, but, if 
it is an exciting failure, it is consequently far more valuable a 
contribution to our understanding of modern art than the timid 
repetition of dogma and cliché which fills the bookshelves of 
this reviewer under the rubric “history of modern art.” Perhaps 
scholars will become aware of the Aistorical existence of mod- 
ern art as well as its function as a cultural myth if they seriously 
consider why Lévgren’s book is such a successful failure. 
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ERNEST WILHELM NAY 


The case of Ernst Wilhelm Nay is a curious one: he is an 
“international” painter without an international reputation. He 
works in a style that could be French, Italian, German, Ameri 
can or Japanese, or none of these, and although he is the favor- 
ite son of many German critics and collectors, he has received 
little attention outside of his native Germany. (Nay’s paintings 
were frequently shown in New York City at the gallery of 
Henry Kleeman.—Ep.) Nay’s limited audience can partly 
be explained by the isolated character of art activity in Germany 
today: whereas New York has its countless galleries and mu- 
seums, Italy its Biennale, and France its Paris, Germany 
still has a war-torn economy to rebuild, and Nay has exhibited 
very little outside of Germany. Unlike many of his contempo- 
rary countrymen—Hartung, Beckman, Ernst, Hofmann, and 
Grosz, to name a few—Nay chose to remain in Germany 
through the 30s and 40s (except for a short time in Norway 
as a guest of Edvard Munch), and he remained there in spite 
of the fact that his painting was condemned and outlawed by 
the Nazi party in 1936. 

At the gigantic ‘Documenta II” in Kassel (summer of 
1960), Nay was given top billing of the show with an enor- 
mous canvas which topped even those of the American partic- 
ipants. By this dubious measure of success, Nay scored first with 
almost 16 square meters, with the American painters Barnett 
Newman and Clyfford Still in second and third place with 13.1 
and 11.9 square meters respectively. From another set of sta- 
tistical data, almost as equally removed from aesthetic value, 
Nay’s paintings presently command the highest prices of any 
living German artist, with the possible exceptions of Heckel 
and Schmidt-Rottluff. All this is evidence to the fact that Nay 
is considered by some to be a great painter; and, at any rate, 
must be considered an important painter in Germany today. 
For this reason, a good hard look at his work is in order. 

Nay’s fundamental problem is the articulation of space 
with color, and in the last five years he has used the circle or 
disc of pure color almost exclusively as a Leitmotiv in de- 
veloping this problem. For Nay, the circle has no symbolic 
value, per se, but presents the strongest and clearest form in 
which a note of pure color can sing out. A typical painting, 
for example Blue-Yellow Chromatic (fig. 1), is composed 
with two dominant colors, usually a hot color such as red, 
yellow or orange, and a cooler color from the blue-green area 
of the spectrum, plus lesser amounts of something near black 
or white. Within these dominant chromatic themes, Nay mod- 
ulates the basic color by subtle variations of the tone and 
saturation, and presents each chromatic variant frankly and 
directly in the form of colored discs which have no density 
or substance and which are themselves a source of illumination. 


The author, an American painter, lived in Munich for the last two years, 
where he was art critic for Pictures on Exhibit. He is now at Yale, working 
on a doctorate in art history. 
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Each disc of color possesses a quantum of visual energy and 
through the all-over pattern created by the many circles of 
color, the canvas becomes an intense and dynamic space, pulsat- 
ing with color. Nay has a very sure sense of color, and his 
color is “plastic color,” or, to bring Roger Fry's phrase a 
little more up to date, Nay practices the “push-and-pull-of- 
color’ theory that Hans Hofmann has preached to his many 
disciples. 

Nay’s staunchest supporter among the German critics is 
Werner Haftmann, who has observed that Nay has created a 
“flowing animated space in which every point could be a 
center.” Standing in front of a painting of Nay, I recalled 
this remark, and somehow it did not seem to be a complete 
description of my visual sensations. Consider Nay's Rhythm 
in Grey and White (fig. 2): the space is fluid and animated, 
but the center of movement is mot simultaneously at any point 
of the painting. It is a fixed and definite point which con- 
trolled the directional energies of the movement but yet re- 
mained invisible. Suddenly, I recalled the sensation of stand- 
ing under the magnificently buoyant compositions of Tiepolo’s 
ceilings—my own eye was the very center and source of this 
slowly expanding movement! Thus, with Nay as with Tiepolo, 
the eye of the spectator is directly and intimately involved 
with the liberation and transformation of form. And it seemed 
as if the forms were conscious of being watched and would 
stay in their position, unstable and insecure, only as long as 
my eye was watching them, but would lazily drift off when I 
turned away. 

This circular Leitmotiv, then, is more than a vehicle for 
the expression of color plastics; as with the queen-piece in 
chess, Nay’s circles of color have unrestricted freedom of move- 
ment. They quietly float and glide upward and outward, some- 
times fusing, sometimes separating, slowly and softly drifting 
towards the confines of the canvas—and even beyond it. For 
the frame of the picture is quite arbitrary, and the space be- 
yond these artificial demarcations exists just as surely as the 
pattern of the stars will be repeated when the position of a 
telescope is shifted to the left or right, up or down. 

Physical density, architectonics, weight and gravity, are 
absolutely foreign to Nay’s pictorial concept, and consequently 
he is one of the most atypical German painters that I can 
think of. But if Nay has chosen to ignore the Teutonic tradi- 
tion of mental and emotional weight, he seems to be thoroughly 
German in that his painting has very distinct relationships to 
music. There is no central static image, but the eye is offered 
a visual polyphony of light and color, point and counter-point 
of contrasting chromatic chords, woven together with the con- 
tinuous play and interplay of curve and reverse curve. As with 
music, Nay’s art is an art of becoming, where an apprehension 
of the order of development is the basis of understanding. In 
terms of pure surface arrangement, the similarities to the 
sonorous art are quite obvious: rhythms of powerfully re- 





Fig. 1. Nay: Blue-Yellow Chromatic, 1955. 1.25 & 2 meters, Galerie Ginther 
Franke, Munich. 


peated forms, the melody of pure color scales, and the total 
and immediately perceived surface harmony. 

Nay has no use for pictorial symbolism, literal or poetic 
references and other means of substituting the intellect for the 
eye. Nay’s method of working he has described as “action 
painting with both eyes open.” His method of building up a 
painting is the all-over development of color relationships, 
and, at a certain point, the painting takes on an existence of 
its own, it becomes an independent self-sufhcient statement, 
and further adjustments by the artist would destroy the clarity 
of the image. The image has arrived and Nay’s role as the 
creator is finished. Nay’s problem, and he is certainly not alone 
with this concern, is to determine not only the direction of 
creation, but the point at which the image is complete and 
self-sufficient. Of course, the usual elements every good artist 
must have can be suggested: instinct, perception, intuition and 
so forth. In Nay’s case, however, it is interesting to note that 
the final image is something quite different from what he 
claims to have been working on. His paintings are conceived 
and developed, he claims, as visual relationships between 
formal and chromatic units. And, as with any visual relation- 
ship, it is a visual tension between these units which estab- 
lishes and maintains the relationship. But when Nay’s image 
has “arrived,” the most immediate effect is not one of tension 
between various points of the painting, but rather a spon- 
taneous liberation of al] points. Consider Rhythm in Grey 
and White. Although this painting was constructed by the 
careful adjustment of chromatic tensions, the final image is 
the very quintessence of liberation and release. 

For those detractors of modern art who reject certain 
contemporary paintings as having no derivative foundation, an 
analysis of Nay’s development is a splendid rebuttal. His re- 
cent works have apparently little in common with those labored, 
cramped efforts of 15 years ago, but between these two pic- 
torial disparities, an absolute and logical evolution can be 
traced. All of the work done in this 15-year period could be 
neatly sorted out, like a deck of shuffled cards, into their 
proper chronological order. As the critical standards of modern 
art sometimes stand on shifting sands, I believe the presence 
of this kind of logic to an artist's career can enhance the 
aesthetic value of a specific painting. This is not the same as 


Fig. 2. Nay: Rhythm in Grey and White, 1955. .89 X 1.16 meters. Folkwang 
Museum, Essen. 


Fig. 3. Nay. Untitied, 1958, Galerie Giinther Franke, Munich. 


saying that a Nay, or a Matisse, or a Mantegna is good be- 
cause it was painted by Nay or Matisse or Mantegna; it is 
not as if the painting were a symbol of the artist's reputation, 
but it is a matter of penetrating, understanding and elucidat- 
ing a work by examination of the pictorial evolution which 
produced it. While this is neither a very original or profound 
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observation, in Nay’s case it is helpful to consider his recent 
work as a stage of development rather than as an isolated 
phenomenon. For one thing, Nay’s paintings are exceptionally 
attractive objects and it is easy to dismiss them as splendid 
decoration, but by following the development of his spatial 
concept through the years, one has a much clearer concept of 
exactly how any one of his paintings works. Any painter 
presently enjoying such a nice monetary return for his labors 
is an obvious target for the label of crass commercialism, and 
Nay is certainly no exception. Again, the splendid logic and 
order of his development serves to reassure us that he is not 
merely concerned with producing pretty pieces of high-priced 
wallpaper. 

Nevertheless, in the critical evaluation of Nay's work, 
the presently unfashionable term “‘decorative’’ must be dealt 
with. For his paintings are decorative, they offer a magnificent 
decor of pattern and color and light. This, in itself, is no 
condemnation. Tiepolo, Boucher, Matisse are certainly great 


A MUSEUM COURSE FOR THE NON-PROFESSIONAL 


The students and faculty of The University the 


undergraduate student, and similarly, mu- of 


artists and they are certainly highly decorative artists. Their 
art is not troubled with the spiritual or psychological torment 
of mankind, nor is Nay’s. The most unsatisfactory aspect of 
Nay's art, however, is the feeling of theatrical self-conscious- 
ness which is behind every canvas. His paintings become 
skilled performances which are carefully calculated for their 
desired visual effects, acrobatics of light and color whose ap- 
peal to the spectator is a bit too strained. It often seems that 
these paintings behave like lovely, sophisticated, but rather 
conceited women. No one will deny that they are beautiful 
objects to look at, and this alone may be enough, but one is 
often annoyed at their persistent clamor for attention and 
their vain insistence on their own beauty. These are paintings 
which are usually interesting, often very beautiful and never 
spiritually profound. I cannot imagine a Nay painting quietly 
biding its time through obscurity, patiently awaiting recogni- 
tion—its demand for an audience is much too immediate and 
insistent. 


(Nay's paintings are now on view at Knoedler's in New York) 


to whatever success the courses have enjoyed 
Since The University of Kansas City is an 
institution, with transfer and 
special students, the two courses were designed 


so that either one could be taken independently 


urban many 


the other. To facilitate this, course-content 


of Kansas City have a rare advantage in that 
a major art museum, the Nelson Gallery- 
Atkins Museum," is located adjacent to their 
campus. In a situation where most of the aca- 
demic buildings are less than three-quarters 
of a mile from the museum building, classes 
can be held at the gallery whenever it is con- 
venient for the course. The rich collections pro- 
vide an exceptional opportunity for the use 
of original works of art in academic courses. 
In effect, we can make use of the museum as if 
it were part of the university. Advantageous 
as this might be, there are, of course, some seri- 
ous problems associated with the effective use 
of museum collections in art history courses. A 
given course, for example the ‘Northern Ren- 
aissance,” ranges far beyond the possessions 
of any one museum; and the usual procedure 
of emphasizing established masters and mas- 
terpieces normally excludes a great deal of 
what this museum (or any other) happens to 
possess. And even where the holdings are of 
exceptional quality, they are apt to be few in 
number and unequally distributed throughout 
the range of the course. 

Then too, unusual strengths in the collec- 
tions, for example English pottery or Chinese 
bronzes, might relate only superficially (if at 
all) to the courses currently in the curriculum. 
Indeed, this particular situation presents a 
major problem, and it can be a genuine source 
of embarrassment for the faculty. The academic 
neglect of rich museum holdings tends to con- 
demn a faculty as does the failure to use re- 
search collections in a library. But library re- 
search materials are rarely collected for use by 


1 The complete and correct name is the William Rock 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art and Mary Atkins Museum 
of Fine Arts. This has been shortened familiarly to 
the Nelson Gallery, and acceptably to the Nelson Gal 
lery-Atkins Museum 


seum holdings do not necessarily relate to the 
conventional curricula for the undergraduate 
student. Rather than justify a limited use of 
the total collections of the Nelson Gallery on 
the basis of not having a graduate art history 
program, the Art Department of The Univer- 
sity of Kansas City has developed a special 
type of museum course. Given in two parts over 
two semesters, the course-content ranges freely 
over the entire collections of the Nelson 
Gallery; and without the limits of a particular 
period or art form, the courses are free to fo- 
cus on any aspect of the permanent collection 
or of a temporary exhibition which is available 
for study. 

So oriented, these two courses are comple- 
mentary to the more conventional offerings in 
the department, and in point of fact, they have 
assumed a function somewhat outside of the 
traditional role of a course in the history of 
art. As they have evolved, the museum courses 
of The University of Kansas City concentrate 
upon the object—the individual work of art 
and upon problems associated with their ac- 
quisition and display by the museum, and 
their use by the public. Contrary to the usual 
museum course for the graduate student (at the 
Fogg and elsewhere), these are designed for 
college seniors, and they are not intended to 
prepare the student for professional work in a 
museum. Rather, these courses have become 
quasi-seminars in which principal attention is 
given to the development of the participants into 
more knowledgeable and museun 
users. In short, they are museum courses for 
the user rather than the museum-worker. 

In their present form, the courses have been 
offered since the Spring Semester of 1958.° 
Needless to say, the cooperation and patient 
understanding of the staff of the Nelson Gal- 
lery have been most important contributions 


efiective 
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for each semester revolves around a group of 
problems which are not dependent upon special, 
prerequisite training or experience. For ex- 
ample, in the Fall Semester, the emphasis is 
primarily upon general museum problems 
and the larger questions of classification and 
terminology. A typical group of problems of 
this term include: the function of museum pub- 
lications, the use of period rooms, the place of 
the decorative arts in a museum, acquisition pol- 
icies and procedures, and some general aesthetic 
questions such as the use of color in sculpture, 
and modes of figure representation in art. 

The Spring Semester concentrates upon media 
and techniques. For example, sessions are de- 
voted to drawing techniques and to the use of 
drawings by the artist. Several sessions are 
given to the study of prints. Consideration is 
also given to various painting methods with 
emphasis upon the visual qualities inherent in 
different media, and upon the range of tech- 
niques possible in oil painting. The materials 
used in sculpture, and how they are worked, pre- 
sents additional problems for this term. Also, 
there is a section on the conservation of art in 
which the class meets in the laboratory studio 
in the gallery, and there is an opportunity to 
visit with the two conservators.’ All sessions, 
in both semesters, concentrate on the work of 


courses, Art 451, 452 (Art Museum 
were at one time a part of the evening cur 
f the Department. Changes in the faculty and 
evening hours of the gallery forced a with- 
yf the courses for a period of several years 
now offered in the day and they are part of 
slar curriculum, 
s B. Roth and his associate, Clements L 
both of whom are Fellows in the Interna- 
il Institute for the Conservation of Historic and 
Artistic Works 
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art itself, with due consideration for historical 
technical and aesthetic points of view. 

In practice, students have taken the courses 
singly, and in regular or reverse sequence. All 
evidence seems to indicate that the two courses 
form a logical pair, and that a certain sequence 
is not a critical factor in the attainment of a 
student. 

Each course is offered for two hours credit, 
and the students meet for two, one-hour ses- 
sions each week. We have discovered that. the 
most convenient arrangement is to meet one day 
(Monday) at the univeristy and one day 
(Wednesday) at the gallery in regular se- 
quence. Each week centers on a particular prob- 
lem, with the Monday session devoted to a 
general discussion covering background and 
salient features of the problem.These briefing 
sessions are held at the university in order to 
take advantage of the slide collection. Quite 
frequently questions are raised which cannot 
be answered with the materials selected be- 
forehand; the chance to “dash out” and ob- 
tain the appropriate slides with only a few 
moments delay has more than offset the in- 
convenience of scheduling the class in two dif- 
ferent buildings. 

Wednesdays are galley days. We have found 
that the Monday classroom sessions away from 
the collections, are desirable since they enhance 
the discussions in front of the objects in the 
galleries. Then too, a briefed group is more 
adaptable to unexpected changes in procedure 
which a crowded museum might make neces- 
sary. In museum classes without briefings 
(tried one summer) we found that too much 
gallery-time was spent on other matters than 
the works themselves. 

Our normal procedure is to have only one 
faculty member work with the class throughout 
the semester to provide continuity between 
problems; however, on occasion a museum cu- 
rator or staff member will join the class at the 
gallery to discuss certain problems. In this re- 
spect we have been most fortunate, for the gal- 
lery staff consists of extremely able people who 
have been most cooperative with us. 

A number of times during a semester, the 
problems of two consecutive weeks are related, 
but when this is the case the Monday-Wednes- 
day relationship is deliberately kept in order 
to take advantage of the ideal arrangement of: 
Monday for briefing, Tuesday for independent 
reading and looking, and Wednesday for class 
discussions before the objects in the gallery. 

The Nelson Gallery has a regular calendar 
of special exhibitions. In each semester, three 
of the weekly problems revolve around exhi- 
bitions. If one of the exhibitions is devoted 
to a particular art form, for example English 
Silver, the problem might very well deal with 
techniques of working silver, or with stylistic 
considerations. If the exhibition is theme- 
centered, and there is emphasis on an idea, 
period, or region, the effectiveness of the pres- 
entation of the theme might be the problem 
for that week. 

In general, a given semester at UKC allows 
for fourteen, full-week problems. In addition to 
participation in the class sessions, during the 
semester each student is expected to cover cer- 
tain required readings, to write four papers, 
and to take a final examination. 


The required reading varies from year to 
year and paperbound publications are used al- 
most exclusively. There are, however, certain 
titles which appear regularly on the reading 
list. Quite naturally the excellent Handbook 
of the Collections* is a fixed requirement, as 
are issues of the Bulletin published by the 
Nelson Gallery. Among the other “regulars,” 
William M. Ivins Jr., How Prints Look (Bos- 
ton, 1958), Alice Winchester, How to Know 
American Antiques (New York, 1951), and 
Maurice Grosser, The Painter's Eye (New 
York, 1956) are examples of the type of book 
which serves to focus the student's attention 
on the work of art as an object. 

Each semester the students are required to 
read a specific book on some fairly large as- 
pect of the visual arts, and then to prepare a 
paper in which examples in the gallery collec- 
tions are related to the text. This is done 
with comparatively little assistance from the 
instructor, since the object of the assignment is 
to force the studert to face up to the problem 
of learning how to use independent reading 
in order to gain greater understanding of 
specific works which are in the museum's col- 
lections. Because this assignment is presumed 
to point out the importance of independent 
study as a major contribution to more meaning- 
ful appreciation of original works of art, the 
selection of a suitable book is a real problem. 
We have used on different occasions, Painting 
in the Far East, by Laurence Binyon, and Re- 
ligious Art, by Emile Male. 

The other three papers grow out of the 
weekly problems related to the special exhibi- 
tions. The student might be asked to prepare 
an evaluation of the logic, organization and dis- 
play of an exhibition, or to write the equiva- 
lent of a review for a newspaper or newsmaga- 
zine. The specific assignments for the papers 
are designed so that the student is forced to 
look at works of art, singly and in groups, 
beyond their more obvious “artist, period and 
style’ characteristics. By creating problems 
which hopefully call for more “creative seeing’’ 
by the student, and which place stress on know!- 
edgeable and precise communication, the pa- 
pers provide the students with several oppor- 
tunities to consolidate their accumulation of 
factual knowledge and visual experience prior 
to the final examination, and to develop their 
skill in writing effectively. Needless to say, the 
instructor can learn a great deal—about the 
students—from the papers. 

The final examination is of two parts. In 
the first portion, the student is confronted with 
a number of slides of objects in the museum. 
With each he is expected to prepare a coherent 
essay which will draw upon the factual con- 
tent of the weekly problems, and upon his 
personal observations made on his many 
visits to the gallery. The second portion of the 
examination consists of a fairly long essay in 
answer to a museum-problem posed by the in- 
structor. For example, one semester the stu- 
dents were asked to consider arguments for and 
against the use of long descriptive labels for 
works on display in the gallery. 

Enrollment in the museum course has aver- 


* Ross E. Taggart, (ed.), Handbook of the Collec- 
tions in the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
and Mary Atkins Museum of Fine Arts, 4th ed. (Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, 1959). 


aged from eight to fourteen each semester, and 
this has proven to be a very convenient class 
size. When the enrollment exceeded fourteen, 
participation in the discussions, at the gallery, 
was severely restricted. In order to keep the 
class at a manageable size, and to conserve the 
seminar-like atmosphere in which there is full 
and constant participation by the students, en- 
rollment is restricted to seniors, unless the 
student is highly motivated or is academically 
mature. 

Since the majority of the students are on 
the senior-level, they enter the class with a 
fairly broad general education, along with the 
more concentrated background of their major 
field. This general education will include 
courses in history, philosophy and the sciences, 
as well as introductory lecture courses in the 
fine arts. A few, and this a minority, will have 
had advanced courses in art history. 

The museum courses have proven to be of 
interest to many non-art majors, and the con- 
tinued enrollment by these students has justi- 
fied our offering the courses every semester. 
Not only are the museum courses serving as 
useful electives for seniors in many majors, but 
their diverse training and interests have been 
a desirable stimulus to the class discussions. 
The general lack of training in advanced art his- 
tory has not been a serious problem simply 
because these people are at the stage where 
they are willing to read to overcome defi- 
ciencies. In addition, the courses have attracted a 
number of people from the community, and in 
many instances they have been excellent and 
valuable participants. 

It is difficult for us to evaluate the impor- 
tance of the museum course for the undergrad- 
uate. Most of the students seem to find the 
object-centered orientation of the course a real 
stimulus, and many have expressed an inter- 
est in following the museum course with study 
in the history of art. The opportunity to range 
across many aspects of the museum and its col- 
lections in a single semester has been enthu- 
siastically received. Since the courses do not pur- 
port to teach the history of art, but rather to 
show how historical and technical knowledge 
enhances appreciation of works of art, one 
could very well call them rigorous, ‘‘senior- 
level, art appreciation’ courses. In the best 
sense of the term “appreciation” there is evi- 
dence that we are succeeding on this level, and 
at the same time in providing the student with 
a meaningful educational experience. It is on 
this basis that we feel that the courses have 
earned a useful place within the structure of 
our liberal arts curriculum, and that they might 
prove equally useful elsewhere. 


GEORGE EHRLICH 
Department of History of Art 
The University of Kansas City 


New Art Gallery at SUI 

The art department of the State University 
of Iowa opened a series of new art galleries last 
year and has since held its temporary exhibitions 
in the new quarters. Iowa recently received a 
collection of African tribal sculpture, gift of 
R. Wielgus, Chicago. It is rumored that the 
Department is contemplating the sale of one of 
its two paintings by Pollock. 
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ART DOCUMENTS IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


“As the archivist handling the reference service on the records 
of the Section of Fine Arts, among the records of the Public Buildings 
Service, in the National Archives, 1 have often wondered about the 
lack of utilization of these extremely valuable records by artists, bio- 
graphers, and historians. Practically none of the offie files of the Section 
of Fine Arts, Treasury Department, have been destroyed and the Na- 
tional Archives has been faithfully preserving this vast amount of 
textural records and architectural drawings in anticipation of their use 


by scholars. 


“However, they haven't been consulted very often so far. During 
the last year and a half, only one person has consulted them. Could it 
be that artists, biographers, and historians are unaware of the tremen 
dous research material contained in these records, or aren't they in 
terested in this art program during the 1930's and the artists connected 
with it?” (Quoted from a letter by the author to the editor.) 


This article is an attempt to bring a body of 
extremely interesting and unique art records 
to the attention of artists, biographers, and 
scholars. It is hoped that a detailed discussion of 
this relatively small body of art records in the 
National Archives will stimulate interest in 
and utilization of these records as well as the 
other art records faithfully preserved there. 
Anyone interested in the records in the Na- 
tional Archives relating to art, actually one of 
the major bodies of source material on the his- 
tory of art in the United States, should see the 
report by Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the 
United States, in Art and Government: Re- 
port to the President by the Commission of 
Fine Arts (Washington, D.C., 1953) pp. 46-50 

The records described in this article were 
created by the Section of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Treasury Department, (1934-38), and its 
successors, the Treasury Department Section 
of Fine Arts (1938-39) and the Section of Fine 
Arts, Public Buildings Administration (1939- 
43). During World War II, the activities of 
the Section were greatly reduced due to the 
curtailing of all non-defense construction proj- 
ects, and in July 1943 it ceased to function ac- 
tively as a unit. Edward Rowan was the head of 
the Section from its beginnings in 1934 to late 
1937 and during most of 1943. 
intervening period, Edward 
charge. 

The general objectives of the work of the 
Section, established October 16, 1934 by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, were to secure art 
of the best available quality for the embellish- 
ment of Federal buildings; to employ local or 
regional talent as far as was consistent with 
this standard; to assist in the stimulation of 
truly creative art in the country; to secure the 
cooperation of people of mature judgment in 
these matters; to attempt to afford an oppor- 
tunity to all artists on the sole test of their 
qualities and abilities as artists through the 
medium of competitions. It was concerned with 
the decoration of Federal buildings including 
post offices, court houses, marine hospitals, 
etc. 

During the nine years of its existence, the 
Section cooperated with other offices in the 
Treasury Department and subsequently the 
Public Buildings Administration in the embel- 
lishment of newly constructed Federal build- 
ings with murals and sculpture. Besides re- 
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viewing the plans of proposed Federal build- 
ings to ascertain whether suitable spaces were 
provided for murals and sculpture, and at times 
collaborating with the Supervising Architect 
in planning for the provision of such spaces 
the Section handled the task of securing deco 
rations for the buildings 

Commissions for the execution of decorations 
were awarded primarily on the basis of designs 
or models submitted in local or national com- 
petitions. Juries of experts, appointed by the 
Section for competitions, but 
wise not connected with it 
petition and recommended winners. Other 
artists submitting outstanding sketches were 
recommended for work in smaller buildings 
The awarding of contracts was, however, a re- 
sponsibility of the Section. The execution and 
installation of 


specific other- 


judged each com 


decorations by commissioned 
artists was supervised by the Section, chiefly 
on the basis of submitted designs and models 
or photographs of work in progress but also 
occasionally by personal inspections 

Anyone desiring a further discussion of the 
Section and its work should consult the fol 
lowing two publications: Art in Federal Build- 
ings: An Illustrated Record of the 
Department's New Program in 
Sculpture, text by Forbes 
Watson (Art in Federal Buildings, Inc., 
Washington D.C., 1936), and the unpublished 
doctoral dissertation by Erica Beckh Ruben 
stein, “Tax Payers Murals,” (Harvard Univer 
sity, Cambridge, Mass., June 1944) which eval- 
uates and gives an account of the history of the 
programs of the Section and other art projects 
sponsored by the Federal Government. (cf. 
her article in AJ, Fall, 1960—Epb) 

The records accumulated by the Section, ap- 
proximately 100 linear feet in volume, have 
been allocated to Record Group 121, Records of 
the Public Buildings Service, and are 
in the Agriculture and General Services 
Branch of the National Archives. Here they are 
available for examination by per- 
sons." 
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1 The following information about these records is 
based on Preliminary Inventory N 110, Records 
the Public Buildings Service (Washington: 1958) Com- 
piled by W. Lane Van Neste and Virgil E. Baugh, 
and the knowledge gained by the author as the archi- 
vist servicing these records. Copies of this publication 
are freely available from the National Archives to any- 
yne wishing more detailed information 


Strobridge: Art Documents in the National Archives 
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teresting 


careful searcher, 
information 


valuable and in- 
can be gleaned from 
these records, for there was an uniquely in- 
formal air of camaraderie to the correspond- 
ence between the artists and the Section, which 
is revealed by the large amount of personal mat- 
ters mentioned in their letters. Besides contain- 
ing much biographical information, the letters 
reveal the state of art and artists in the United 
States during this period through the artists 
comments upon the 
and life in general 


contemporary scene, art, 

The most important segment of these rec- 
ords for research purposes are the case files 
documenting the embellishment of the differ- 
ent Federal Buildings. These files (55 ft.)* con- 
sist of the correspondence, memoranda, and re- 
lated records concerning the execution of 
works of art and their installation in Federal 
buildings. Included is the correspondence be- 
tween the Section and the various well-known 
artists consulted regarding the selection of 
qualified artists, the correspondence with se 
lected artists concerning the submission of 
preliminary sketches, revision of work in prog- 
ress and other matters, which were often of a 
personal nature. This file is arranged alphabeti- 
cally by State, thereunder by building, with a 
separate section for buildings in the District of 
Columbia 

The separately filed correspondence of Ed- 
ward Rowan and Edward Bruce (6 ft.) con- 
sists of correspondence with artists, architects, 
Members of Congress, Government agencies, 
various organizations and other individuals con- 
cerning the activities of the Section, art pro- 
grams of the Federal Government, and re- 
lated matters. It is arranged alphabetically by 
name of correspondent or by subject. Other 
correspondence files of interest are the Artists 
Letters File (1 ft.) which contains correspond- 
ence concerning the competitions sponsored by 
the Section, individual projects, and artists prob- 
lems in connection therewith the employment 
of additional artists, and like matters, which 
is arranged alphabetically by correspondent, 
chronologically; and the Corres- 
pondence and reference file of Forbes Watson, 
which is arranged by subject and besides con 
taining correspondence, memoranda, press re- 
leases, and clippings, and contains biographical 
sketches and photographs of artists as well as 
correspondence, memoranda, press releases and 
clippings 


thereunder 


The following were the major activities of 
Section of Fine Arts and the records that docu 
ment them: (1) circulation to museums, li 
braries, schools, and other institutions of ex 
hibits illustrating the art work executed un 
der its program—1939-42 (3 ft.), 
taining correspondence, memoranda, reports, 
photographs, and press clippings 
relating to the exhibitions of works of art pro- 
duced under the Section’s auspices, with some 
biographical material on artists: arranged un- 
der general subjects; (2) planning and super- 
vising, in cooperation with the New York 
World's Fair Commission, the execution of the 
architectural decorations for the Federal and 
foreign buildings at the Fair—1937-41 (2 ft.), 
consisting of correspondence, memoranda, 
processed bulletins, press releases, clippings, 


con- 


catalogs, 


2 Linear feet. 





vouchers, and photographs; arranged alpha- 
betically by subject; (3) aiding the Marian 
Anderson Mural Fund Committee in obtaining 
a mural for the Interior Department to com- 
memorate the artist's 1939 Easter concert at 
the Lincoln Memorial—1939-43 (1 ft.), con- 
sisting of Minutes of the meetings of the Mar- 
ian Anderson Mural Fund Committee, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, press releases, clip- 
pings, and photographs dealing with the plan- 
ning of the Project, the soliciting of funds, the 
selection of a design on the basis of a national 
competition, and the installation of the com- 
pleted mural in the Interior Department 
Building; part of the correspondence is ar- 
ranged alphabetically by correspondent, the re- 
maining is unarranged; (4) collaboration with 
other Government agencies and private in- 
stitutions in sponsoring National Art Week, 
November 25 to December 1, 1940, which 
was set aside to direct nationwide attention 
to American arts and crafts with a view to 
stimulating interest in them and their commer- 
cial aspects—1940-41 (1 ft.), consisting of cor- 
respondence, memoranda, press releases and 
clippings, and photographs relating to the Na- 
tional Art Week program “American Art for 
American Homes;” unarranged; (5) organi- 
zation of a competition to enlist the collabora- 
tion of American artists in depicting our de- 
fense and war activities—1941-42 (3 ft.), 
correspondence, memoranda, reports, 
processed bulletins, press releases, and photo- 
graphs relating to the collaboration of the Sec- 
tion with other Government agencies in inter- 
preting pictorially national defense and war 
activities; arranged in part alphabetically by 
name of project, thereunder unarranged; (6) 
extension of the art programs to the camps of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps—1934-37 (3 
ft.), consisting of correspondence with artists, 
army officers, and other interested parties con 
cerning art projects and related matters; ar- 
ranged alphabetically by name of artists. 


being 


Other groups of records of interest are: (1) 
Biographical Data File Concerning Artists 
1938 (1 ft.), containing biographical state- 
ments of artists, including such items of infor- 
mation as date and place of birth, society mem- 
bership, awards received, and museums in which 
they are represented by works; arranged alpha- 
betically by name of artist; (2) Annual Re- 
ports—1935-42 (5 in.), being narrative and 
Statistical reports on the activities and accom- 
plishments of the Section; arranged chronologi- 
cally; (3) Miscellaneous Reports—1935-39 (4 
in.), being field inspection and progress re- 
ports; arranged chronologically under the type 
of report; (4) Bulletins of the Section of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture—1935-41 (1 ft.), which are 
processed publicity bulletins, numbered 1 to 24, 
containing principally announcements of com- 
petitions sponsored by the Section and the 
Treasury Relief Art Project, lists and_bio- 
graphical sketches of the winners, and policy 
statements; (5) Announcements of Competi- 
tions—1935-41 (1 ft.), being processed an- 
nouncements of competitions to select artists 
to execute murals or works of sculpture, some 
accompanied by processed announcements of 
awards; arranged alphabetically by location of 


building to be decorated; (6) Technical 


Questionnaires—1936-38 (3 ft.), being ques- 
tionnaires submitted by artists awarded con- 
tracts and pertaining to the techniques and 
media employed in executing and installing 
murals and sculpture, with some folders con- 
taining related correspondence and samples of 
canvas used for murals; arranged alphabetically 
by name of artist. 

While this completes the description of the 
more important textual records of the Section 
of Fine Arts, the Still Pictures Branch of the 
National Archives has over 43,000 photo- 
graphs, prints and film negatives of paintings, 
drawings, murals, sculpture, sketches and litho- 
graphs created by the Section, the Treasury Re- 
lief Art Project, and the Public Works of Art 
Project. The textual records of the Public 
Works of Art Project (25 ft.) and the Treasury 
Relief Art Project (17 ft.) have also been al- 
located to Record Group 121, and are located 
in the Agriculture and General Services 
Branch of the National Archives. 

The Treasury Relief Art Project (1935-39) 
was administered by the Treasury Department 
under the relief rules of the Works Progress 
Administration, and supplemented the work of 
the Section of Fine Arts by providing paint- 
ings and sculpture for Federal buildings for 
which there were no funds available under the 
program of the Section. Its records consist of 
the files of the central office in Washington, of 
the New York and Los Angeles field offices, 
and of the offices for the States, the District of 
Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and Alaska. 

The Public Works of Art Project (1933-34) 
was a Civil Works Administration project 
under Treasury Department supervision, which 
employed needy artists in the embellishment of 
Federal, State, and Municipal buildings and 
parks with works of art. Of particular interest 
among these records are the Correspondence 
and Other Personal Files of Edward P. Rowan 
(1934-35), which consists of correspondence 
with famous persons in the arts concerning 
ways and means of employing their needy col- 
leagues, correspondence with artists, critical 
evaluations of art produced under the Project, 
copies of articles written by Mr. Rowan, and 
various administrative and reference material, 
arranged by classes of artists or alphabetically 
by subjects; and the Central Office Correspon- 
dence with Artists File (1933-34), which con- 
sists of correspondence with artists in all re- 
gions concerning problems and _ individual 
projects of the artists and contains some widely 
divergent comments on the existent art relief 
programs; arranged alphabetically by name of 
correspondent. 

The foregoing brief description of certain 
art records does not in any way exhaust the 
subject, either for the Section of Fine Arts or 
the other art records of the Public Buildings 
Service. Instead, it is hoped that this brief 
and selected discussion will stimulate inter- 
ested persons into utilizing these records and 
the other art records in the National Ar- 
chives 


TRUMAN R. STROBRIDGE 
Agricultural and General Services Branch 


The National Archives 
W ashington, D.C. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BUSCH-REISINGER ACQUISITIONS 
SIR: 


It was kind of you to include under “1800 
to the present’ the three new acquisitions 
which we reported to you last spring. May I 
point out, however, that they were incorrectly 
listed as being in the collection of the Fogg 
Art Museum. The Busch-Reisinger Museum is 
an independent department of Harvard Uni- 
versity maintaining its collections of 
works of art which have been purchased or 
donated to it. 

CHARLES L. KUHN 
Curator, Busch-Reisinger Museum 
Harvard University 


own 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
Sir: 


The pleasure of seeing your announcement 
concerning the availability of original photo- 
graphs was indeed great. The relative indif- 
ference shown by many museums and most 
colleges toward this medium of sincere ex- 
pression is appalling. When one considers it 
was as long ago as 1902 that Alfred Stieg- 
litz and the Photo-Secession, in their gallery 
“291,” exhibited photographs recognized as 
serious expression, it seems about time that 
colleges and museums recognized their duty 
to educate their students and spectators in 
the medium of photography. 

The small cost of $150-$200 for a set of 
excellent original photographs should be on 
every college museum's and art department's 
budget and the exhibition of these photo- 
graphs should be a regular feature of their 
programs. 

I hope THe ArT JOURNAL will continue 
to promote photography and publish such 
notices as this. 

PETER BUNNELL 

Research Assistant 

The Alfred Stieglitz Archive 
Yale University Library 


ANTON BRAITH 
Sir: 


I am studying History of Arts at the Eber- 
hard-Karls-University (founded in 1477) Tii- 
bingen a.N., and working on the South Ger- 
man animal painter, Professor Anton Braith 
of Munich, born in 1836 in Biberach/Riss, 
died 1905 same place 

It is known that most and the best of the 
artist's paintings are in the U.S.A. and that 
a good many of the paintings were sold at the 
Centennial World Exhibition in Chicago in 
1980. 

I should be much obliged for information 
about any of them 

Miss DietRuD LANZ 
Eberhard-Karls-Universitat 
Tibingen, Germany 
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KNOQEDLER 


KRNST W. NAY 


January 9—February 3 


BRAM van VELDE 


February 13—March 10 


14 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22 


PARIS LONDON 


85 bis Faubourg, St. Honoré 34 St. James’s Street 





COLLEGE MUSEUM NOTES 


Three Recent gifts to Art Collection of the University of Delaware. 


Fig. 2. Madonna and Child with Angels, Attributed 
to the Master of the Pellegrini Chapel. Italian (Tus- 
cany), XV century. Terra cotta relief, Ht. 28”. 


Fig. 1. (left) Saint Anthony. German Gothic, late 
XIV-early XV century, limewood. Ht. 21”. 


“Thomas Sully, Reclining Figure, drawing, in ink ond wash, 11 x 16." 


News for this section should be submitted 
to Henry H. Smith, Assistant Editor, until a 
Museum Editor has been named. 


COLLECTION OF RELIGIOUS ART 
AT BOB JONES UNIVERSITY 


The opening of five new galleries of paint- 
ings this fall marks the tenth anniversary of 
the Bob Jones University Collection of Re- 
ligious Art, at Greenville, South Carolina. 
The unusual collection has gained remarkable 
stature in the relatively brief period since it 
was opened to the public on Thanksgiving 
day, 1951. At that time, two galleries 
housed some forty paintings and a few pieces 
of sculpture. Now, more than twenty rooms are 
required to show the Collection of what is un- 
doubtedly the major Gallery in South Caro- 
lina. It is the only collection of European art in 
the state, aside from a considerably smaller one 
in Columbia (a Kress Foundation grant). 
This rapid growth is particularly remarkable 
in light of the fact that it was accomplished 
without the aid of any large endowment or 
grant. Nor were wholesale gifts, regardless of 
quality, invited from prospective donors. 

Nonetheless, shortly after its founding, 
such an eminent authority as the late Chand- 
ler Post called the Bob Jones University Gal- 
lery “an important collection,’ and Martin 
Soria wrote: “It is a matter of amazement and 
gratification to me that a university should ven- 
ture to collect religious art . . . I wish to con- 
gratulate you especially for having done so 
well in such a brief space.’ These sentiments 
have been echoed by connoisseurs and art 
historians from all over the world in the dec- 
ade of growth that ensued, and today the Bob 
Jones University Collection is regarded as 
one of the finest in the entire Southeast. 

The purpose of the Collection was stated 
succinctly by Hans Tietze and Erica Tietze- 
Conrat in the foreword to the catalogue: “A 
museum serves the University, and the Univer- 
sity serves the cause of religion; these two 
principles have determined the direction of 
the program. A clear vision of this function 
made it possible to bring together . . . a col- 
lection having a well-defined character of its 
own.” 

Bob Jones University is first and foremost an 
evangelical Christian institution. It stands 
without apology for the “old-time religion” 
and the absolute authority of the Bible. But 
this institution, often called the ‘World's 
Most Unusual University,’ is also known 
for its cultural emphasis; and in line with its 
efforts to afford its students a well-rounded 
education it offers a broad program in music, 
drama, and art. The Collection of Religious 
Art serves this purpose admirably: by its 
very nature it is both educational and inspi- 
rational. 

Besides the more than 3,000 students who 
come to the University from every state in the 
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KDWARD R. LUBIN 


INC. 


Masterpieces of Medieval, Renaissance 
and Baroque Art 
17 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 21 


Saint John Gualbertus by Meinrad Guggenbichler, Austrian Baroque, circa 1680 





View of the Bob Jones University Fine Arts Building showing entrance to Art Gallery and Museum. 


The French Gothic Room is paneled with antique oak carved in the linen-fold pattern. Travertine is used 
for the upper portion. Illumination for the paintings is projected from spotlights through holes set in the 


beamed and paneled ceiling. 


Union and some thirty foreign countries, thou- 
sands of visitors from all over America visit 
the gallery each year. Also, the University of- 
fers, without charge, an extensive program of 
lecture tours. In an average year approxi- 
mately 200 lectures are given by docents on 
the staff to nearly 3,000 public school stu- 
dents, and members of organizations, 
art associations, etc. 

The man responsible for assembling the 
Collection is Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., talented and 
versatile president of the University which 
bears his father’s name. Dr. Jones is uniquely 
qualified for the task. An ordained minister 
of the Gospel and student of the Scriptures, 
his knowledge of Christian history and iconog- 


CIVIC 


raphy has prompted requests for his opinion 
along these lines from numerous art author- 
ities. His world travels as an evangelist have 


taken him to centers of culture around the 
globe where he has been able to acquire a 
number of paintings important to the Collec- 
tion. Evident in the decor, the lighting, and the 
dramatic style of presentation of the Gallery 
is Dr. Jones’ background as an interpreter of 
Shakespeare, stage director, and theatrical de- 
signer. Indeed, the pleasing manner in which 
the objects of art are displayed occasions al- 
most as much comment as the paintings. 

Dr. William Suida, curator of research of 
the Kress Foundation, remarked after a visit to 


the University: “(This is) a great collec- 


An arched Gothic Corridor leads to a gallery of 
paintings by artists of Northern Europe. 


tion . a lesson in decor and presentation.” 
Director John Hatch, Jr., of the Norfolk Mu- 
seum, called the Gallery ‘a happy union 
throughout the paintings, furnishings, and de- 
cor.” A European visitor stated that he had 
mever seen an equal in presentation: ‘So re- 
freshing after tiresome tours through room 
after room in European galleries.” 

Great care has been taken to provide a 
proper background and appropriate setting 
for the works of art in each of the rooms. In 
several of the galleries, the paintings are hung 
against authentic Gothic linen-fold paneling. 
By contrast, the Baroque paintings are set off 
by wall coverings of Viertex plastic, which 
in pattern and color approximate XVII cen- 
tury fabrics. A combination of glare-free incan- 
descent and fluorescent lighting is used to 
bring out the true colors of each of the paint- 
ings. 

The paintings themselves have been assem- 
bled with a view toward presenting a record 
of the history and development of European 
religious art from the Gothic through the Ba- 
roque periods. Although such men as Botti- 
celli, Van Dyck, Veronese, Titian, and Tinto- 
retto are represented, Dr. Jones has been 
lauded for not restricting his efforts to the 
most famous painters or to large and showy 
specimens of art exclusively. Charles Sterling, 
curator of the Louvre, was impressed with the 
fact that the Bob Jones University Collection 
shows “a true cross-section of religious art” 
rather than attempting to concentrate on so- 
called ‘‘name”’ artists. “This is really the only 
proper way to collect art,’’ he said. 

Four of the five new galleries are given over 
to Italian Renaissance art. Of particular in- 
terest is the large room assigned to Venetian 
painting of the High Renaissance. Here, against 
gold Viertex in a renaissance brocade pattern, 
are shown works of Tintoretto, Veronese, 
del Piombo, Bassano, etc. In the other new gal- 
lery is displayed Spanish baroque art. Occupy- 
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Portrait of Heraclitus 
by 


SIMON de VOS 


1603-1676 


American and Foreign Paintings and Drawings 


Works of Art of All Schools 
Trafalgar 6-0031 \ I C - O R D . S Pp l \ R K By appointment 
1050 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


By appointment SPECIAL EXHIBITION GALLERY Sacramento 2-4519 
1082 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 








One of the Renaissance galleries. The Della Robbia Madonna above the doorway is set off by pale 
blue wall covering. The small painting of Christ on the Cross is by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo and comes from 
the Lehman Collection, gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lehman. The two large altarpieces are by the Master 


of San Miniato (left) and by Francesco Manzocchi (right). 


ing one entire wall here is a large work by 
Herrera, from a set of four painted by him for 
the Church of St. Bonaventura in Seville in 
1629, while other works in the same series 
were done by Zurbaran. One of Herrera’s 
paintings from the set is now in the Prado and 
two are in a private French collection. 

The Collection contains some other unusu- 
ally fine examples of Spanish art, including 
Ribera’s Christ Crowned with Thorns, and 
paintings by Murillo, Juan de Juanes, and 
Juan de Flandes. So much Spanish art is 
housed here, in fact, that a leading Spanish art 
publication (Goya) complained recently that 
too many of Europe’s greatest masterpieces 
were being taken out of the Old World and 
transported to Bob Jones University. The au- 
thor of ‘the article paid tribute to the Collec- 
tion, however, by calling it ‘‘a marvelous aggre- 


2. Paolo Veronese, City of Venice Adoring 


University 





the Christ 


gation of religious art.’ He also referred to the 
University’s Christ in Gethsemane as ‘the best 
Guercino in the New World.” 

The Flemish masters are well represented by 
works of Van Dyck, Honthorst, Gerard Da- 
vid, Van der Weyden, and a very important 
triptych by Lucas van Leyden. Among the 
works which have attracted particular atten- 
tion is a Rubens Crucifixion, which Michael 
Jaffe, the British historian and 
says “sounds a_ splendid 
entire Gallery 


connoisseur, 
‘Keynote’ for the 
' Mr. Jaffe considers the paint- 
ing an exceptional example of the great mas- 
ters work, and one of considerable historical 
importance—"It is quite obviously by the 
hand of the master himself in its entirety, and 
in all probability was among those in Rubens’ 
home at the time of his death.” Mr. Jaffe noted 
that this rendering of the Cruicifixion “set a 





1. Jan Gossaert called Mabuse, The Madonna of the 
Cook Richmond, 
Bob Jones University. 


Fireplace (formerly Collection, 


England) 


trend” for western European painters for more 
than two hundred years. “It marks a signifi- 
cant milestone in Christian iconography,” he 
said. 

Numerous art publications have featured 
the Bob Jones University Collection, and many 
of the paintings have been widely shown in 
special exhibitions throughout America and 
abroad. As a result of features distributed by 
the King Syndicate and the Associated Press, 
not only the “art world’’ but also the gen- 
eral public have been made aware of this new 
center of 
well as 


sacred art. 
individual 


These mew services, as 
newspapers and supple- 


3. Jacopo and Francesco Bassano, Christ at the Home of Mary and Martha. 


Child Seb Sones Bob Jones University. 
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Coney Island 1914 


oil, 20 x 28 





The Cedar Walk 


oil, 25 x 30 
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ments, have found at Bob Jones University a 
convenient repository of great paintings which 
illustrate the Christmas story and 
of the Holy Week. 

[his reputation has spread to the produc- 


the events 


tion offices of NBC-TV, whose “Project 
Twenty” staff drew heavily upon the Collec 
tion for its 1960 Christmas offering, “The 


Coming of Christ.” Some idea of the scope of 
the Collection may be gathered from the fact 
that only one museum (the huge Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City) exceeded 
the Bob Jones University Gallery in the num- 
ber of paintings used ‘for the 
works selected from 
leading art museums of the world 

Visitors in increasing numbers see the Bob 
Jones University Collection each year. The Gal- 
lery, which is open to the public, is rapidly 
becoming one of the leading tourist attractions 
in the piedmont Carolinas. 


program—and 


were more than thirty 


MURRAY HAVENS 
Director of the 

Art Gallery and Museum 
Beb Jones University 
Greenville, 


South Carolina 





4. José Ribera, Christ Crowned with Thorns, 
Bob Jones University. 


1638 





6. Sebastian Bourdon, 


The Hiding of Moses. Bob 
Jones University 


All of the frames shown in this corner of the new Renaissance Gallery were designed and carved by the 


University staff, 





5. Guercino 
Bob Jones University 


The Patriarch Jacob, ca. 1624-1625. 


Kress Study Collections 


Some 20 colleges and universities have re- 
cently received gifts of paintings from the 
Kress Foundation. Each group numbers about 
10 paintings (in a very few cases sculpture 
has been included), the periods range from 
Fourteenth to Seventeenth Century Italian 
with a few works from other periods. Among 
those which have already announced these 
gifts are Kansas, Wisconsin, Amherst, Howard, 
Bucknell, Peabody (Nashville) and Indiana. 
Several have printed illustrated catalogs. The 
ART JOURNAL plans to publish an illustrated 
account of these gifts in a forthcoming issue. 


Ana State 








Recent Exhibitions in the Colleges 


At Finch College, New York City, Vene- 
tian Paintings of the Eighteenth Century (No- 
Ohio State, 


vember). At The Renaissance 
Image: Pictorial Space, (November). At 
Douglass College, Rutgers, Paintings from 


Roy Neuberger Collection (November). At 
the Nelson Art Gallery, Kansas City, Student 
and Faculty Art from Land-Grant Colleges 
Universities (November). At 
Smith College, Daumier (October). At Has- 
tings College (Nebraska), Invitational Print 
Exhibition (November), Minnesota Chapter, 
Artists Equity (February). At State Univer- 
sity of Iowa: Paintings and Drawings by 
Eugene Ludins (November, to be shown in 
March at Krasner Gallery, New York). At In- 
diana University: Prints in 
Diethe Collection (No- 
vember), Contemporary Painting and Sculp- 
ture from Dayton Art Institute (December). 


Conte m por ary 


color from Thimme 


One-Man Shows 


News has of a number of 
other one-man shows by college faculty mem- 
bers. These include: Aaron Bohrod, artist-in- 
residence at the University of Wisconsin, Milch 
Galleries, N.Y., November; Alma Eikerman, 
Indiana University, jewelry at the Chicago 
Public Library, November; David Shapiro of 
Hofstra, recent paintings, Milch Galleris, Octo- 
ber; Harold Altman, University of Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee, San Museum of 
Art, October. Mr. Altman has received a re- 
newal of his Guggenheim Fellowship this year. 
Yale faculty members scheduled for shows are 
Neil Welliver, paintings, Jon Schueler, paint- 
ings, Robert Engman, sculpture, all at the Sta- 
ble Gallery, New York; William Bailey, paint- 
ings, Kanegis Gallery, Boston; Gabor Peterdi, 
paintings, Borgenicht Gallery, New York; Ber- 
nard Chaet, paintings, Mirski Gallery, Bos- 
ton. 


been received 


Francisco 
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Retrospective Exhibition 






by 
MAURICE STERNE 


February 6-24, 1962 





oil Temple Dancers—Balli 34 x 30 inches 


Presented Jointly By 


HIRSCHL & ADLER GALLERIES ad MILCH GALLERIES 
21 East 67th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 21 East 67th Street, New York 21, N-Y. 
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Winslow Homer, A Game of Croquet, 1866, Yale, Stephen Clark bequest. 


Yale Exhibits Clark Request 
Continued from page 61) 

Forming part of the display are earlier gifts 

m Mr. Clark, Picasso's First Steps, Basket 

Flowers and Pitcher, and Dog and Cock; 
The Builders by Stanley Spencer, and Study of 
the Sphynx by Francis Bacon. 

Mr. Clark, of the Yale Class of 1903, an in 
dustrialist and philanthropist, died September 
17, 1960. His collection, the major part of 
which was divided between the Yale Art Gal- 
lery and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, reflected one of the most discriminating 
tastes of our time. As a devoted patron of his 
University’s Art Gallery and as a member of its 
Acquisitions Committee since 1957, he quietly 
maintained one principle—to keep the quality 
of the works of art purchased or received as 
gifts at the very highest level, consistent with 
the best teaching and study in the University as 
a whole. 


The Art Museum Re-visited 


After seeing the magnificent Clark bequest, 
your editor profited by the opportunity to in- 
spect the rest of the Museum—something I 
have been doing about once each year since the 
new quarters were completed. On my first visit 

found the exposed concrete grid of the ceilings 
and the forest of pogo stick supports rather de- 
pressing—but Mr. Ritchie has skillfully drawn 
one’s attention away from the dark overhead by 
use of white side walls and generous lighting 
The collections have increased enormously in 


” 





Edward Hopper, Rooms by the Sea, 1951 
Stephen Clark bequest. 


Yale, 


Thomas W. Eakins, Will Schuster and Blackman Young Shooting for Rail, 
1876. Yale, Stephen Clark bequest. 


recent years and will doubtless continue to do 
so 

The present arrangement gives most of the 
ground floor to the collection of the Société 
Anonyme (Katherine Dreier bequest), and other 
modern paintings. A large gallery on this floor 
exhibits the paintings of the Clark bequest, and 
presumably will be used for future temporary 
exhibitions (a year or two ago the Oriental 
collection was shown here). 

In a small courtyard and garden outside the 
ground floor—with stairs and terrace leading 
to the upper level, there are splendid large 
sculptures by Maillol and Moore—and inside 
the gallery is a large work by Lipton. (One re- 
calls the great collection of sculpture acquired 
by the Albright Gallery while Mr. Ritchie was 
there.) 

On the upper floors are the Jarves Collection 


Thomas W. Eakins, Dr. Agnew (A Study) c. 1889. 
Yale, Stephen Clark bequest. 


of Italian 14th and 15th century paintings. 

It is gratifying to note the large number of 
gifts from prominent alumni collectors as well 
as from other friends of Yale. In addition to 
the great Clark bequest, I noted gifts from 
C. D. Whitney, Henry Luce, Fred Olsen, The 
late Louis Rabinowitz and many others. Among 
the college and university galleries, Yale has 
now achieved collections and displays, which 
can only be rivalled by the Fogg. 


George W. Bellows, Lady Jean, 1924. Yale, Stephen 
Clark bequest. 
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Kupka, Franz, Czechoslovakia, (1871-1957) 
Autour d'un Point, c. 1912, gouache, 1514 & 1614 


G R A H A M 1014 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 21, N.Y. 








Frans Hals, De Heer Bodolphe, 1643, Yale, Stephen Clark bequest 


Jean-Baptiste Camille Corot, The Harbor of La Rochelle, c. 1851, Yale, Stephen 


Clark bequest. Frans Hals, Mevrouw Bodolphe, 1643, Yale, Stephen Clark bequest. 
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DUVEEN 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


FAENZA 

DISH (CASA PIROTA) 
EARLY XVI CENTURY 
Coll. Adolphe de Rothschild 


Diameter 91% inches 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, INC. 


18 EAST 79th STREET NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 








“Astrid” 
drawing by 
JOHN CHUMLEY 
included in 
First One Man Exhibition 
February 5-24, 1962 


To be shown at 
Norfolk Museum, Norfolk, Va. 
March 5-April rt. 1962 


eA? D AR D WALKER 
G A L L E R Y 
117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y 
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Rose Art Museum, Brandeis University. Harrison and Abramovitz, 1961. 


THE ROSE ART MUSEUM 


AT BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 


With the appointment, announced last 
Spring, of Sam Hunter, formerly of the Museum 
of Modern Art and the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts, as Director of the Rose Art Museum 
and the Poses Institute of Fine Arts at Brandeis 
University, the program of exhibitions, collec- 
tions and public lectures on art began to gain 
momentum. Mr. Hunter's staff now includes 
Miss Linda M. Markson, Curator; Mrs. Ke- 
nar Schwartz, Registrar; Mr. Victor G. Clark, 
Custodian. The Rose Art Museum (see illus- 
trations) was completed in June, 1961 from de- 
signs of Harrison and Abramovitz. Given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Rose of Boston, it is a 
two-story building of limestone and glass con- 
taining 15,000 square feet of exhibition space 
and is equipped throughout with air condi- 
tioning and humidity control. 

Among the gifts to the collection are sev- 
veral of impressive quality. Mrs. Frances 
Spingold of New York and Palm Beach, donor 
of the Spingold Theater Arts building has re- 
cently assigned to Brandeis Berthe Morisot's 
The Mozart Sonata, Rouault’s The 
fixion and a bronze sculpture, 
Rest, by Degas. 

Harry N. Abrams, New York art publisher 
and collector, has given a large early painting 
by Max Beckmann, The Factory; Samuel H. 
Maslon, Minneapolis collector and attorney, 
and his wife, are the donors of a magnificent 
still life painting by 


Cruci- 
Dancer at 


Dunoyer de Segonzac 

















Fig. 2. Interior view, during inaugural loan exhibition, A Century of Modern European Painting, at June 
1961 commencement. 


Mr. and Mrs. Matthew H. Futter of New 
York have presented a flower piece by Chaim 
Soutine. Mr. Edgar Kaufmann of Pittsburgh has 
given the well-known painting The Siphon, 
by Juan Gris 

Other recent significant gifts are a Renoir 
painting, The Alphabet, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Mortimer Hays of New York; Claude Monet's 
painting, The Banks of the Seine at Vernon, 
pledged by Mrs. Morris Sprayregen, New 


York; and a water color by Paul Signac, given 
by A. P. Bersohn, New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester H 


have given the University 


Dana of Boston 
a first-rate example 
by the Chilean surrealist, Matta, as well as 
paintings by Toti Scialoja and Gyorgy Kepes, 
well-known contemporary artists. A still life 
by the leading Israeli artist, Zifra Llin, has 
come from the New York collector, William H. 
Weintraub 
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RED SANDSTONE WINDOW 
depicting 
VISHNU reclining on Naga 
10th-12th century, Central India 


17 inches high 


Far Eastern Fine Arts 


WILLIAM H. WOLFF 


Incorporated 
843a Madison Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 
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Reginald Rose, the dramatist, has donated 
a painting by the American painter, William 
Pachner. A sizable group of modern American 
drawings and lithographs by Emil 
Benton and others, have come to 
Brandeis from Mr. Louis Stein and Mr. Sam- 
uel P. Mandell, both of Philadelphia. Other 
notable works by European and American 
artists are the gifts of Edwin Bergman of Chi- 
cago and Maurice Geller, of New York. 

In the field of old masters, Mrs. Gladys 
Robinson of Los Angeles has given Brandeis 
the important painting, Architecture, by the 
seventeenth century Italian master, Bernardo 
Strozzi. Arthur Weisenberger, of New York 
who, in the past, has given generously of the 
works of old masters, has presented the Uni- 
versity with a portrait by the Dutch artist, 
Frans van Mieris, as well as a group of modern 
paintings, and drawings by Rodin, Derain 
Everett Shinn and others. 

Of special interest is a large St. George 
and the Dragon by the Venetian Renaissance 
master, Antonio Rossi, the gift of Mr. Robert 
Rosenberg, son of James N. Rosenberg who 
has contributed many valuable works to the 
Brandeis art collections. A rare collection of 
hundred Oceanic masks and arti- 
facts has come to the University from Mrs 
Samuel Slosberg, of Brookline, and was exhib- 
ited in the Rapaporte Treasure Room of the 
Goldfarb Library in March and April 

Many of these gifts and others not yet an- 
nounced will be described in the initial volume 
of an illustrated scholarly bulletin of the Uni- 
versity's art collections, to be published at 
an early date. 


Ganso, 
Thomas 


nearly one 


The loan exhibition program for the fall 
and winter began with European Painting 
Today, thirty-one contemporary oils lent 
through the courtesy of the Howard Wise Gal- 
lery; also Ancient Gods and Monarchs, thirty- 
five small bronzes from the Walters Gallery; 
during October, Cubist Sculpture; November 
to Christmas vacation, Paintings by Two 
McNeil and Stephen 
January, Fantasy and Surrealism in 
Art; February, Prints by Post- 
Impressionists from the Rosenwald Collection. 

The Poses Institute of Fine Arts sponsored 
a series of four lectures in November on As- 
of Romanticism. Lectures were Lorenz 
Eitner, Edgar Richardson, Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock and William Seitz 


Americans: 
Pac e, 


American 


Ge orZge 


pects 


Arkansas Arts Center 


The Arkansas Arts Center of Little Rock un- 
der its new director Mrs. Muriel B. Christi- 
son, held its Fourth Annual Delta Exhibition 
in November. The jury, Bartlett H. Hayes, Al- 
len S. Weller and Carl Schrag, awarded all 
four prizes to artists teaching in colleges as 
follows: Tom Cavanaugh, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, $600 First Purchase Award in oils; 
Richard Knowles, University of Arkansas, 
$150 Second Award; Russell Guirl, Louisiana 
State, $175 Water color award; J. L. 
Necomb-Tulane, $75 print award. 


Steg, 


Grinnell 


The new $1,400,000 Fine Arts Center and 
Theatre, at Grinnell College, Iowa, designed 
by the architectural firm of Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill, was dedicated in October. 


Fig. 3. Rodin, Eternal Springtime, bronze, Extended 


loan from Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Sonnabend 


Boston 


Renoir, 


Fig. 5. The Alphabet, 
Mortimer Hays, New York. 


1897. Gift of Mr. 


Fig. 7. Bernardo Strozzi, Architecture. Gift of Mrs. 
Gladys Robinson, Los Angeles. 


Fig. 4. Berthe Morisot, The Mozart Sonata, 1894. 
Gift of Mrs. Frances Spingold, New York. 


Fig. 6. Rovault, The Crucifixion. Gift of Mrs. Frances 
Spingold, New York. 


Fig. 8. Nicholas de Stcel, 
Rosenberg & Co., New York. 


Poppies. Gift of Paul 
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SPECIALIZING IN MODERN MASTERS 
En Permanence: 


LEWITIN ¢« TORRES-GARCIA +» XCERON 


LANDES LEWITIN 
Collection Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 


TORRES-GARCIA, 1938 Private Collection 


JEAN XCERON, 1946 


Collection Guggenheim Museum 





Fig. 1. Gustave Courbet, Paysage des Alpes, oil on 
canvas, 28'/, X 21 inches, given to Smith College 
by Caroline R. Wing "96 and Adeline F. Wing ‘98. 





Fig. 2. Lovis-Leopold Boilly, Le Bon Menage, black 
chalk heightened with white on buff paper, 91, 
10 15/16 inches. Purchased by Smith College Mu 
seum of Art. 


Smith College 


Smith College has announced two fine 
acquisitions this fall: a painting by Courbet, 
Paysage des Alpes, and a drawing by Boilly, 
Le Bon Menage. (see illustrations) They have 
also acquired a French ivory c. 1330, 6 5/16 
x 4 5/16” with four scenes from the Life of 
Christ, an Antiphonal sheet, 14th century at- 
tributed to Lippo Vanni, tempera on vellum, 
21 1/4 x 14 3/4”. 

The whole Museum was air-conditioned 
during the summer. Miss Helen Davey, assist- 
ant to the director, has married and resigned 
to live in Boston. She is succeeded by another 
English girl, Patricia Milne Henderson, who 
has worked at the Fitzwilliam and who got her 
M.A. at Smith. Thus far, the post of director, 
left vacant when Robert Parks went to the 
Ringling Museum, is still unfilled. 


LIONELLO VENTURI 1885-1961 


Lionello Venturi died in Rome 


on August 14. 


Pri fessor 


His departure leaves a void whose radius 
reaches far beyond the small circle of friends 
and kin; a void in the great world itself, which 
makes a mcckery of the pitiful inadequacy 
of modern science and invention to attain the 
pinnacle of unaided human achievement. 

A great patriot in the Italian Army in 
World War I, Venturi suffered temporary 
loss of both speech and the use of one eye. 
This him months and years of 
struggle for his future; and yet, during this 
trying time emerged the masterful book, G/- 
orgione é il 


sacrifice cost 


giorgionismo, 

Before he arrived in this country, he had 
made his reputation. Born in Modena in 
1885, he was the son of the famous Professor 
Adolfo Venturi. He had been Inspector, Di- 
rector, and Superintendent of the State Gal- 
laries in Rome (1909-1915) and 
of the History of 
(1915-1931). 

I first met him when Dr. La Piana of Har- 
vard brought him to my studio. That was in 
the early 40's, not long after he had patently 
have anything to do with Musso- 
regime, and above all, refused to take 
the Fascist oath. He preferred, painful as it 
was, self-imposed expatriation. 

That first day at my studio, he had come to 
see some Impressionist paintings I had on 
exhibition. This began a rare and warm rela- 
tionship, one of mutual respect and deep af- 
fection, which lasted until a few days before 
his death, when I received my last note from 
him 

One ot 


professor 
Art at Turin University 


refused to 
lini’s 


my most cherished memories is of 
an afternoon spent down at Long Wharf, 
talking with some Sicilian fishermen in their 
native dialect. They charmed and fascinated 
Venturi with some unexpected 
anecdotes about A. C. Goodwin, who had of- 
ten painted their fishing schooners. They told 
us that, sometimes, because he had no place 
to stay 


Profe Ssor 


they would let Goodwin sleep with 
them in their cabins. 

As we were leaving, Professor Venturi 
turned to me, and quietly said: 

“What noble people these Sicilians are. If 
only the millionaires loved art and wor- 
shipped artists the way they do! For these 
modest men are the true connoisseurs of the 
world 

I remember, too, a hurried call, asking if 
I would mind driving him to the Philips An- 
dover Museum, to see an exhibition of Ameri- 
can Impressionist art. It was early on a January 
morning when we started out and it must have 
been well when, 
Andover, one of our tires 
wooded state 


below zero minutes before 
went flat. There 
road ahead of us 
and no sign of a gas station. Very matter-of- 
factly, Professor Venturi said: 

“Well, then, we will walk. First of all, it 
will keep us warm. But, best of all, it will give 
us true knowledge of how the American Im- 


was only a 


pressionists painted such snow scenes, under 
these same conditions.” 

When Venturi returned to Rome, after the 
war, he was asked to take his illustrious 
father’s chair at the University. He said to me, 
at the time, when I had gone to visit him in 
Rome, that he had been greatly touched and 
would accept the honor, for it would have 
pleased his father. 

Dramatically enough, at the same time, he 
had been asked to run for mayor of Rome. This 
request, he refused 

“You must understand, this is not at all my 
goal. Politics and art are arch enemies.” 

In appearance, the 
lesque, a majestic 64” 
over other 


man was michelange- 

figure, who towered 
men. He looked and fulfilled the 
role of a gran’ signore. And when he walked 
away, even after speaking to you for only a 
moment, there was a surge of inexpressible 
pride that, in the world of the twentieth cen- 
tury, there could be such a giant of a man. 

Having concept of art 
criticism, he continued his writing in a series 
of books whose length is overshadowed by the 
breadth and catholicity of subject matter. To 
mention only a few titles: Le Origine della 
Pittura Veneziana; La Critica é l'arte di Leo- 
nardo da Vinci; Il Gusto dei Primitivi; La 
Critique d'art pendant la Renaissance; Cé- 
(the subject, incidentally, on which 
he had done one of his first youthful studies, 
in 1906); Botticelli; Pissarro; Rouault; Les 
Peintres Modernes. 

He was a regular contributor to L’ Arte, his 
association dating back to 1903, La Cultura, 
Dedalo, Illustrazione del Popolo, Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, Revue de l’Art, Pantheon, Par- 
nassus, and Art in America, among others. 


revolutionized the 


zanne 


During the years he was in America, marking 
agonized time in his self-imposed exile, he lec- 
tured at Harvard University, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, the New School Research, 
Smith College, the University of Chicago, 
the Detroit Art Institute, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and many other famed universities. In 
addition, he was a Visiting Professor at Johns 
Hopkins. 

Donating the magnificent scope of his fer- 


for Social 


tile mind to that which was increasingly impor- 


tant to him in late years—the freedom of the 
artist to express himself in terms of the world 
around him, and the duty of that world to 
reach always toward the promise of the future 
and the new—he helped to realize the now- 
flourishing Biennale, in Venice. Never afraid 
of controversy, he plunged himself into the 
center of the discord over the value of modern, 
and, especially, abstract art. 

He was a man of infinite courage, and in- 
curable intellectual and aesthetic curiosity. 
He was my friend. And, in ways we may, sadly, 
never fathom deeply enough, a friend to all 
who care about the beauty of life, and mourn 
the absence or betrayal of that beauty. 


GIOVANNI CASTANO 
Boston, Mass. 
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Garden of Gethsemane 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


28” x 23” 


From the artist's sale 
Coll: Alvan T. Fuller 


Literature: William How Downes: 


April 1925 


John Singer Sargent, his Life 
and Work, 1926, p. 326 


Exhibited: Museum of Fine Arts: Boston 


M. R. SCHWEITZER 


205 East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. PL 3-6750 





HENDRICK VAN CLEEF, Antwerp, ca.1525-1589 
AN IMAGINARY VIEW OF ROME, ca.1588 
7 %” x 12” (194 x 305 mm); pen, brown ink, blue and 
pink washes 


SEIFERHELD 


158 East 64th St., New York 21, N.Y. TE 8-2644 








KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


Selected Works 
by 


20th CENTURY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


1055 Madison Ave. (at 80th St.), New York 28. N.Y. 








MIDWEST COLLEGE ART CONFERENCE, 1961 


An environment stimulating to mind, body, 
and spirit describes the character of the recent 
Midwest College Art Conference held at Ur- 
bana, Illinois. As host to the Conference, the 
Art department of the University of Illinois 
arranged a program of educational significance 
for the art community of midwestern colleges 
and universities. 

When psychologists gather with artists to 
talk about creativity, a unique circuit is drawn 
for the generation of ideas. James J. Gal- 
University of Illinois psychologist, 
provided the impulse for such a circuit with 
an hour long address entitled ““A Psychologist 
Looks at Creativity.’ He was joined in a 
panel by Jacob W. Getzels, University of Chi- 
cago psychologist, designer John Walley of the 
University of Illinois at Chicago, and by painter 
Arthur Osver, Washington University at St 
Louis 


lagher, 


A speaker who has resigned the office of 
College President in order to ‘get back to edu- 
cation’ is likely to prepare ground for a new 
structure of teaching philosophy. Harold Tay- 
lor, nationally known for his ideas on art and 
education delivered the banquet lecture for 
the conferees. He blue-printed a structure of 
teaching that would integrate art and the creat- 
tive act with all areas of education. The title 
of his address was “Art and the American 
Experience.” 

The panel which was assigned to discuss 
“The Condition of Contemporary Art’ and 
whose members ranged from art editor to art 
dealer, provoked the conference body to criti- 
cal diagnosis, if not prescription. Invocation for 
this panel was made by Mr. Hilton Kramer, 
Editor of ARTS Magazine, with the topic 
‘Myth of the Rebel Artist.” Other members of 
the panel, for which Kenneth Hudson acted as 
moderator, were Charles Feingarten, art dealer, 
Nathan Oliveira, a California painter who is 
Visiting Professor at the University of Illinois, 
and Norman Geske, museum director, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Mr. Geske flavored the dis- 
cussion with some positively negative views 
about contemporary art, the most striking view 
being that there is at present too much of it! 
The delegates challenged, queried, and con- 
jectured, and eventually, the subject of the rebel 
artist, having been pronounced as ‘‘archeologi- 
cal’ at that point by Mr. Kramer, the discussion 
centered on more tangible aspects of art on the 
American scene. 

The Program Committee scheduled an un- 
usual musical event for the evening entertain- 
ment. Students and faculty members from the 
University of Illinois School of Music gave a 
splendid performance. Included in the program 
was an excerpt from “Mathis der Maler’’ by 
Hindemith, performed by The Opera Group and 
directed by Professor Ludwig Zerner. Fea- 
tured also were the La Camerata String Or- 
chestra, William Mullens directing; Willis 
Coggins, Clarinet Soloist, accompanied by 
Professor George Hunter; and Charles Klein- 
steuber, harpist. 

Further intellectual stimulus was _ intro- 
duced the second day in the form of treatises 


on aft criticism. 
Philip Fehl, 


derot and 


These were presented by 
University of Nebraska, ‘“Di- 
the Academic Tradition’; Lorenz 
Eitner, University of Minnesota, (on tape re- 
cording), “The Romantic Age’’; Joshua C. 
Taylor, University of Chicago, “Sense and Sym- 
bol’’; and Lawrence D. Steefel, Jr., Lawrence 
“The Twentieth Century.” The 
chairman of this presentation was Frank Seiber- 
ling, State University of Iowa. Five other pa- 
pers on art history topics were read by grad- 
at the opening session as fol- 
Lawrence Mills, State University of 
Pre-Columbian Pottery in S.E. United 
Tom Jones, University of Wisconsin, 
Leonardo da Vinci's God"; Dorothea K. 
Beard, Ohio State University, ‘‘Jagannath’’; 
Herman G. Pundt, University of Illinois, ‘“Wil- 
lem M. Dudok, Principles of Architecture’; 
and Peggy Gilfoy, Indiana University, “The 
City in Modern poetry and Painting.” Wallace 
Tomasini, State University of Iowa, was chair- 
man of this group. 

High point of the Annual Business meeting 
was the report by Allen S. Weller for the 
Special Committee to Study Unification of Re- 
quirements for the M.F.A. degree. Dean Wel- 
ler's findings triggered an hour-long discus- 
sion of this vital subject by the delegates 
This exchange resulted in an official action 
which reinstated the Committee in order that 
the study be continued. 

The University of Illinois Art Department 
had much to be proud of at this Conference. 
Four art exhibits were on view—three of them 
in the new Krannert Museum, the very fine 
Tree's Collection of old masters’ paintings, 
collection of contemporary 
painting and sculpture, and the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Department of Art staff members. 


College, 


uate students 
lows 
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States 


the University’s 
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The new Showalter Fountain at Indiana University: Birth of Venus. Sculptor, 


Student work of all areas of teaching was on 
exhibit in the corridor exhibit space of the 
Fine Arts Building, in the Fine Arts Lounge, 
and throughout the classrooms and studios. 

Visitors were favorably impressed with the 
new Fine Arts Building housing art studios, 
classrooms, offices, and exhibit areas, and with 
the Krannert Art Museum, a showpiece in it- 
self. Tours of classes in sessions allowed a 
glimpse of the student body at work and con- 
ducted delegates to several other 
buildings used by the Art Department. 

Coffee breaks in the Fine Arts Lounge 
served as intermissions for all sessions and 
provided the locale for social contacts and re- 
union of friends. 


campus 


> 


The 282 registered delegates brought repre- 
sentation to the conference from 103 different 
institutions. In all, nineteen states were repre- 
sented. These figures indicate growth in num- 
bers and an interest for the con- 
ference ideals and objectives 

The next meeting of the Midwest College 
Art Conference will be November 1, 2, 3, 
1962, at Ohio State University. Representatives 
from that school are already making plans for 
the twenty-sixth conference next year. 

Retiring President, Howard Church, Michi- 
gan State, turned his office to newly 
elected James Shipley, University of Illinois. 

GEORGE FOSTER, Secretary 
University of Illinois 


increasing 


over 


CAA BUSINESS MEETING 


The College Art Association, which this year 
held its annual meeting in September in order 
to follow the International Congress of the His- 
tory of Art in New York, will hold a business 
meeting for the purpose of election of officers, 
of policy decision, annual reports etc 
during the meeting of the Society 
tectural Historians, January 26, 1962. 


. in Boston, 
of Archi- 


Robert Laurent; architect, 


Eggers & Higgins. Dedicated in October, 1961. Building in background is Auditorium, to right (not pictured) 


is new 


in the Spring 1962 


Lilly Library of Rare Books; to left (also not pictured) is the new Fine Arts Buildings to be completed 
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WILLARD 


23 WEST 56—NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 


LYONEL FEININGER 

MORRIS GRAVES Sculptors 

GENICHIRO INOKUMA DOROTHY DEHNER 
NORMAN LEWIS RICHARD LIPPOLD 
LEE MULLICAN RICHARD O'HANLON 
CHARLES SELIGER EZIO MARTINELLI 
MARK TOBEY PHILIP McCRACKEN 


EXHIBITIONS 


RICHARD LIPPOLD February 


1952-1962 Architectural Commissions 
and Sculpture 


JACK YEATS March 
First exhibition of paintings 








HELLENISTIC: Sculptured marble head of a boy, ht. 744” 


+ 


“man walking” 1961. H. 72” 


BERNARD BLACK 


pierre matisse gallery 


Gallery of Paintings, Sculpture and Antiques 
1062 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21 
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COLLEGE ART NEWS 


General 
Renaissance Conference 


The Graduate School of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity presented the Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence on the Humanities, October 27 and 28. 
Subject of the conference was “The Renais- 
sance Image of Man and the World.’ The 
emphasis of this conference was on what Ren- 
aissance men and women thought of them- 
selves and their age, their own interpretations 
as seen in their music, art, literature, philos- 
ophy, and science. Representing the field of 
art, visiting scholar Professor H. W. Janson 
of New York University, spoke on “The Im- 
age of Man in Renaissance Art—from Dona- 
tello to Michelangelo.” A Renaissance art 
exhibition opened at the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts in honor of the conference. 


Archives 


The Archives of American Art is currently 
embarked on a five year study of “the imagi- 
native life of the American people at it is 
reflected in all of their arts.” As part of this 
program, a series of conferences are being 
held, the second of which took place at the 
National Headquarters in Detroit in May. 
Problems of research were discussed. It was 
generally agreed that the greatest difficulty in 
every field of American studies is the lack of 
documentary material from the past. It was 
that the collection of material 
was basic to further research in these fields 
A number of projects were suggested for lo- 
cating, protecting and preserving such ma- 
A California chapter of the Ar- 
chives has been set up at the Oakland Art Mu- 
Oakland. The museum director, Paul 
Mills, will serve also as director of the new 
chapter. 


stressed such 


terial. 


seum, 


Oberlin 


Four European art historians took part in 
the two week program of the Baldwin Lecture 
Series at Oberlin College in October. Profes- 
sor J. G. van Gelder of the University of 
Utrecht, Netherlands, spoke on “Flemish Art in 
17th Century Holland.” Professor van Gel- 
der has been a member of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton and has advised 
many Oberlin graduates in graduate study at 
the University of Utrecht. Dr. Carl Norden- 
falk, director of the National Museum in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, lectured on the great Rem- 
brandt in the Swedish National Museum col- 
lection, “The Oath of the Batavians.”” Dr 
Nordenfalk specializes in Romanesque and 
modern art. Professor Hans van de Wall, of 
the University of Leiden, Netherlands, discussed 
“The Stylistics of Falsification.”” He is the 
author of a book, Dutch Portrayal of History, 
1500-1800, and a monograph on Jan van Go- 
yen. Sefior José Gudiol of Barcelona lectured 
on “The Technique of Goya through his 
Sketches.” He specializes in the field of Cata- 
lan art. The Baldwin Lectureship was estab- 
lished by Mrs. Gertrude Baldwin Woods of 
Cambridge, Mass., and since 1928 has provided 
annual lectures in art at Oberlin. 


Virginia Schoener, Editor 


View of Seattle Fair, April 21 to October 21, 1962. 


Announcement of Pacific Arts Conference 


The Pacific Arts Association announces a con- 
ference of unusual art interest to be held in Se- 
attle, Washington, April 18-22, 1962. A warm 
invitation is extended to all art instructors who 
seek professional stimulus. The theme of this 
meeting is The Challenge of Excellence. 

A conference of unmistakable quality, is 
planned by the program committee. The Uni- 
versity of Washington will be host. Research 
seminars, panels of artists, and workshop dem- 
onstrations are included in the program 
meetings. Among these will be Sam Hunter of 
Brandeis University. Mr. Hunter is organizing 
the American Art exhibit at the forthcoming 
Seattle World’s Fair scheduled to open April 
21, 1962 

The Seattle Fair provides an additional in- 
ducement for attending the Pacific Arts Con- 
ference. The Art pavilion will feature three 
shows (1) Masterpieces of Art—Sixty-six 
choice items from American museums, plus 
works of art from museums in Asia and Eur- 
ope. This exhibit is being organized by Dr. 
William Milliken, Director Emeritus, Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. (2) Northwest Coast In- 
dian Art—Primitive works from European 
collections will be included in this exhibit— 
many of which have never been exhibited in 
the United States before. Dr. Erna Gunther is 
assembling this show. She is the retired di- 
rector of the Washington State Museum. (3) 


Two Contemporary Art Shows—Including 
over two hundred paintings and sixty sculp- 
tures since 1959. a. International Section— 
under the direction of Wilhelm Sandberg, Di- 
rector of Stedelijk Amsterdam. 
b. American Section the direction of 
Sam Hunter. 

In addition to the art offerings, various at- 
tractions are planned. 


Museum in 
under 


TWIN CITIES MUSEUM ARTICLES 
Sir: 


I was more than surprised by the “Hausfrau”’ 
article on art in the twin cities in the Fall ART 
JOURNAL. It is useless to begin to chronicle the 
inaccuracies. However, one factual error must 
be corrected. The letter suggesting exhibition 
by Eisenhower, et al., to which she referred 
was not sent “last spring” but on the third of 
March in 1960. At that time the Institute did 
not have a director, and I was on the staff of the 
Metropolitan Museum. I can assure you that the 
genesis of any such program would be immedi- 
ately followed by my exodus. 

CaRL J. WEINHARDT, JR. 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


Martin Friedman, Director of the Walker Art 
Center, has also protested certain statements in 
this article (A.J., Fall 1961, p. 12-15) and has 
promised us an answering article for the next 
issue.—Ed. 
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NEW ART BUILDING FOR GEORGIA 


The University of Georgia Department of 
Art has just moved into its new building. The 
huge, all-white, reinforced concrete structure 
contains 47,000 square feet of space and makes 
a striking contrast with the traditional col- 
umned buildings of the Athens campus. The 
architect was Joe Amisano of Toombs, Ami- 
sano and Wells of Atlanta 

The new building is located near the cen- 
ter of the old campus and is planned on a 
north-south axis. Facing the front from the 
street side, the main entrance divides the 
building with the gallery, administrative 
area and large art history lecture room and 
auditorium section to the left. Class rooms 
and studios for basic courses, art education 
drawing, painting, graphics, commercial de 
sign and interior design are to the right. The 
slope of the site allowed a two-story construc- 
tion at one end on the back and created a 
natural base for the large tiered lecture rooms 
at the other end. Photography, crafts, sculp 
ture and ceramics laboratories occupy the 
lower floor at the back and face out onto an 
open terrace where they are readily accessible 
for heavy service equipment 

The administrative area is at one side of the 
main traffic pattern of the building. The in 
dividual offices here are connected by a 
multi-line intercommunication system with the 
the other staff offices and studios in class areas 
A staff lounge, seminar and conference rooms 
are located in the administrative area. 

A central, barrelvaulted gallery doubles as 
an entrance area to the large lecture rooms 
student study room, slide library and proces 
sing rooms. The lecture rooms are fitted with 
light dimmers, 10’ X 20’ screens and projec- 
tion equipment which is operated from the 
lecterns. The slide library includes storage, 
viewing and processing facilities 

The rooms for basic Freshman and Sopho- 
more courses are reached from the central 
hallway extending to the right from the en 
trance of the bu.lding. These rooms are equipped 
with light control, projection and observation 
installations. The adjacent art education rooms 
open onto a patio surrounded by a rock wall on 
the front, while the cominerical design and in- 
terior design rooms across the central hali 
have direct access to an outdoor, second-floor 
balcony along the back of the building. The 
entire south end of the main floor is lighted 
by four huge skylights and is taken over by 
painting studios, graphics lab and an en- 
closed interior recreation court with fountain 
and plants. This skylighted area is divided 
with changeable partitions to allow maximum 
flexibility in use 

The lower or terrace floor, in addition to the 
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ig. 1. Main entrance with art education classrooms and court and the large sky-lighted studio area beyond 


to the south. Photos by Lamar Dodd, Robert Nix, REM Studios, and Wiley Sanderson 


Fig. 2. The north end of the building showing the adaptation to the 
rooms of that section 


sloping site for the tiered lecture 





established spaces for kilns, clay processing, 
foundry, ceramics and photography 
darkrooms, has a large craft area that may be 
arranged to meet changing requirements. 
These terrace floor rooms may be opened onto 
the ground-level terrace by pushing back 
sliding glass panels. 

The back of the building has an effect 
of considerable lightness. The continuous bal- 
cony projecting from the second floor serves 
as a screen for the terrace floor rooms below. 
The balcony stairs lead to the roof deck which 
is available for sketching and painting classes 
Projections on the roof, such as cooling tower 
and skylights, were considered by the architect 
as abstract sculptural elements which were 
treated in a manner to add much to the unusual 
appearance of the building. 

The Georgia Department of Art building 
was constructed from funds authorized by the 
University System Board of Regents through 
the State Building Authority of Georgia. It had 
been in a planning stage for over six years be- 
fore construction started two years ago. 

LESTER C. WALKER, JR. 
University of Georgia 


classes 


Fig. 3. Along the second-floor on the back side 
of the building. These rooms are at the same level 
as those on the front of the building. 


Fig. 4. Interior view of skylight area near the recrea- 
tion court 


Fig. 5. The vent stack for ceramic kilns and foundry 
on the south end of the building. 





Fig. 6. Stairs leading to the roof deck. Top left: 
Lamar Dodd, Head Department of Art. Top right: 
Ernest Vandiver, Governor of Georgia. Lower left: 
Mrs. Ernest Vandiver. Lower right: Omar C. Ader- 


hold, President University of Georgia. 


Robert Huck 1923-1961 


The University of Colorado will hold a Me- 
morial Exhibition next April of paintings and 
prints by Robert Huck who died tragically in 
an automobile accident last March. After re- 
ceiving the M.F.A. degree at Colorado. Huck 
taught from 1952 to 1954 at Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen South Dakota. 


He spent the following year in Italy on a 
Fulbright fellowship and then took a post at 


Oregon State University which he held 


until his death. 


Personnel 
Yale 


From Yale's School of Art and Architecture, 
the following faculty news. Gabor Peterdi has 
been named associate professor in printmaking. 
Mr. Peterdi has served as visiting critic at 
Yale since 1953. His book, Printmaking, has 
recently been published by Macmillan. Visiting 
critics for 1961-62 will be: painting— Jon 
Schueler, Alex Katz, Jack Tworkov; Sculp- 
ture—James Rosati; drawing—Al Blaustein; 
graphic Herbert Matter, Paul Rand, 
Bradbury Thompson; _ lithography—Richard 
Ziemann. Works by Robert Engman, who is in 
charge of the graduate program in sculpture, 
were included in the Sao Paulo Bienale this 
fall. Bernard Chaet’s book Artists at Work 
has been published by Webb Books, Inc., Cam- 
bridge. Students Robert Birmelin and Robert 
Jergens received Prix de Rome Fellowships 
in painting, while Fulbright Fellowships went 
to Herbert Gesner (India), Stephen Yannes 
(Austria), and Charles Emerson (Italy). In 
the Department of Histroy of Art, two new staff 
members are Jules D. Brown, instructor, teach- 
ing American painting and on the American 
Studies staff; and Spiro Kostof, instructor, as- 
sisting Carroll Meeks on the teaching staff. 


design 


Tulane 


At Tulane, four of the five prizes at the 
Louisiana Art Commission Exhibition went to 
Newcomb art faculty members Jules Strup- 
peck, Ida Kohlmeyer, Franklin Adams and 
Ryland Greene. J. L. Steg won the purchase 
prize for prints and drawings at the Delta 
States Art Exhibition in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Prudence Meyer spent the summer in Japan, 
doing advanced study in Japanense art. 


Wisconsin State 


Four new faculty members have joined the 
art department of Wisconsin Sate College, 
Oshkosh. Ralph A. Smith, recently with Kent 
State University of Ohio, has been named as- 
sociate professor of art, and is serving as 
acting chairman of the department. The other 
new staff members are Maurice Brown, Rus- 
sell Carter, and William Torow. 


Toronto 


The appointment of Jean Sutherland Boggs, 
Ph.D., as Curator of the Art Gallery of Toronto 
was announced at the Annual Meeting of the 
Gallery on October 5, 1961, by Director 
William J. Withrow. 

Miss Boggs is at present Associate Profes- 
sor of Art at the California, 
Riverside, and will take up her new position in 
Toronto on June 1, 1962. 


University of 


Mills College 


Alfred Neumeyer, Professor of Art History 
at Mills College in Oakland, California, has 
been appointed Honoris Causa at 
the Free University of Berlin. 


Professor 


Dr. Neumeyer, who has been associated with 
the Mills College Division of Fine Arts since 
1935, held guest professorships at the Free 
University of the Western Zone in Berlin while 
on Sabbatical leave from Mills—during 1952 
and 1953. 
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Illinois 


Oran Rand, of Princeton University, is teach- 
ing history of art courses this year at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, as a replacement for Ed- 
win Rae, on leave, and engaged in research in 
Ireland. 


UCLA 


Two recent appointments to the Art History 
Staff at U.C.L.A. are LeRoy Davidson and 
Alexander Badawy. Dr. Davidson is former 
Chairman of the Department of Art at the 
Claremont Graduate School and will take up 
his duties as Professor in Art History, teach 
ing Oriental Art. Dr. Badawy comes from the 
University of Kansas and will teach Coptic 
and Islamic Art 


Oberlin 


Douglas Kinsey will act as visiting instruc- 
tor on the fine arts faculty at Oberlin during the 
second semester of the 1961-62 academic year 
Mr. Kinsey received his M.F.A. at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and has been teaching there 
for the past four years 


Saint Bonaventure University 


Dr. Thomas E. Hanley, native of nearby 
Bradford, Pa., recently donated his 35,000 
books to Friedsam Memorial Library, St. Bona- 
venture (N.Y.) University. The benefactions 
of Dr. Hanley span two decades and most of 
his gifts are valuable reference works in the 
field of fine arts. In addition, he has given St. 
Bonaventure over 100 paintings, etchings, 
lithographs and charcoals by 19th century and 
contemporary artists, according to the librarian, 
Reverend Irenasus Herscher. 

U. of Colorado 

Alden Megrew, head of the University of 
Colorado fine arts department since 1947, is 
resigning from his administrative position. He 
will continue on the teaching faculty. 

The resignation will not become final until 
a successor is named, possibly at the end of 
the academic year. 

Megrew, 53, is one of four lifetime depart- 
ment heads remaining in the College of Arts 
and Sciences. Most departments now are under 
renewable chairmanships. 

During leadership the depart- 
ment has grown from a dozen faculty members 
in 1947 to 18 full-time members and two gradu- 
ate teaching assistants. The more than 2,000 
class enrollments this year are nearly double 
the 1947 figure. 

Reasons given were need for research time 
and for writing but, privately, Megrew has ex- 
pressed disappointment at the long delay in 
providing his large department and grow- 
ing art collection with an adequate building 
and gallery 
AFA 


Harris 
American 


Megrew’s 


Prior, presently director of the 
Federtaion of Arts, will become 
director of the Rochester Memorial Art Gal- 
lery and professor of fine arts at the Univer- 


sity of Rochester on June 1, 1962 
Art Institute 

Edward Millman on leave from 
Polytechnic Institute, is artist-in-residence 
of 1961-62 at the School of The Art Institute 
of Chicago 


Rensselae r 
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Wheaton College 


W heaton Norton, Massachusetts, 
dedicated Jeannette Kettredge Watson Hall on 
November 4. John Canaday was the speaker at 

Lack of funds, we were in- 
formed, prevented the art department from hold- 
ing an exhibition for the event 


College, 


the convocation 


Smithsonian 


A supplementary folder published by the 
Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service, Washington 25, D.€ twelve 
“Children’s Art Exhibitions, 


educational exhibitions including 


Smithsonian 
lists 
as well as eight 
Physics and 
Paintings 


Additional Exhibitions 


At ALASKA METHODIST 
AGI Charies 
George Nelse 
vember ) 


UNIVERSITY 
Eame Alexander 
Designs of Chairs 


ANCHOR 
Gu wa 
(No 


At MARY WASHINGTON 
of VIRGINIA 
hibition of 


COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY 
Sixt/ Ex 


illustrated 


FREDERICKSBUR(¢ 
Modern Art 
(November ) 

At UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: School of Paris 

1961 (November) 


with 
catalog 


At GRINNELL: Art for Young 
Christmas ); 


Collectors (to 
McDan 


Tapestries of Cilaribel 


jel (January) 


At HARVARD: Datch 17th Century Painting 
from collections of James Warbury and Bet 
tina Warbury Grimson 

At UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Art of Munch (December) A 
Collects: Minnesota (January) 

At STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
PLATTSBURGH, N.Y 
Makers Show, opens April 17 
March 31. 


Graph 


University 


EDUCATION 
First Annual Jewelry 
W ork due 


Museum Christmas Cards 

been 
We do 
practice may 
be among college museums, but knowing that 


For some years Christmas cards have 
sold by many 


not know how widespread the 


non-college museums 


cards are carried at the Fogg, we wrote asking 
for some details. In inquiry, 
Eleanor M. Garvey, of the Fogg, has kindly 
sent us information on the ordering and statis- 


response to our 


tics of Fogg cards which may be of interest to 
our readers on college museum staffs. Christ- 
mas cards have been offered for sale at the 
Fogg Art Museum for over twenty years, with 
a steadily increasing volume of sales (ca 
34,000 in 1960). A small profit is made on this 
venture, but it is undertaken primarily as a 
service to the Friends of the Fogg and the col- 
lege community. Sales are comparable to those 
of non-college museums of the same size. To 
avoid carrying a large inventory, only about 
four new cards 


subjects 


are made each year from Fogg 
Variety is provided by selling cards 
total of about thirty 


When cards were first offered for sale 


from other 
subjects 


museums a 


a mimeographed list was sent to the Friends of 
the Fogg, but for the last five years a printed 
list, with one illustration 
wider group. A 


has been mailed to a 


decided increase in sales has 


coincided with the distribution of this list 


Fogg Art Museum 


(quoted from a recent newsietter) 


Outside, bulldozers and have 
turned what used to be the Fogg Garden into a 


huge clay pit 


steam-shovels 


Masons have already sealed up 
all the basement windows and the trucks come 
rolling right up to our 
their 


very walls to receive 


loads of earth. 


Inside, interdepartmen 
tal committees earnestly confer about the size 
of doors. The location of elevators, and the 


number of cubicles we need. In 


short, con- 
struction on the Visual Arts center and the new 
art library is well under way. So far, everything 
has been down, down, down but within the 
week, carpenters have arrived and, like small 
boys playing with meccano, have set up a sur- 
realist fantasy in lumber. Everybody is too 
busy to tell anybody else what they 
but if the 


are doing 
gayest rumors are right, we can 
only suppose that this Piranesi mousetrap is in 
fact, a mock-up of the outside wall of the new 
Center 

Everything gets bigger. It has to. Once again 
we seem [to 


work 


have more people who want to 
here than ever before, Sunday we held 
a reception for the new graduate students and 
their wives and husbands and realized we now 
have a record seventy-two working for ad 
vanced degrees 
influx of learners is bal- 
anced by a gain in teachers. James Ackerman is 
now permanently in Cambridge. He has cele 
brated his arrival by the publication of a defini- 
tive two-volume study of Michaelangelo’s ar- 
chitecture. He is teaching 15th Century Italian 
Painting as well as Renaissance architecture 
Another Mark Roskill, a 
former comes here from 
He takes Charles 
Chetham’s place in the teaching of modern art 
Meanwhile, 


Fortunately, the 


arrival is 
Fogg student, 
Princeton as an 


new 
who 
instructor. 


foreign travelers return. Sydney 
Freedburg resumed the chairmanship of the 
department after a half-year's sabbatical in 
Florence. Greeting him on his return is his mon- 
umental study of High Renaissance painting, 
which the Harvard University Press brought 
out in October Hanfmann has re- 
turned from Turkey where he conducted the 
fourth campaign of the joint Harvard-Cornell 
excavations at Sardis. His work is a spiral of 
excitement. During the course of the summer he 
sent us photographs of a magnificent early 
Christian portrait head and, appropriately 
enough, some Lydian gold objects, the first gold 
to be found in this the capital of Croesus. Less 
spectacular for us to look at, but even more 
important was the uncovering this 
of the “Fifth Avenue” of magnif- 
cent marble-paved thoroughfare, and the con- 
tinued work on the gymnasium complex. This 
is emerging as one of the finest examples of Ro 
man architecture in the eastern provinces. 
Most welcome perhaps, of all our colleagues 
old and new is Jakob Rosenberg, who came 
back to us full-time. Harvard awarded him an 
Doctor of Arts last commencement 
Nothing that has happened in 


George 


summer 
Sardis, a 


honorary 
recent years 
We are proud 
indeed to be colleagues of this “gentle advo- 
cate of understanding among men, whose fine 
liscrimination, sympathy, and deep learning 
have enhanced for many the enjoyment of art.” 


has given us more happiness 


JOHN COOLIDG! 





BOOK REVIEWS 


John Burchard and Albert Bush-Brown 


The Architecture of America: A_ Social 
Cultural History, xii + 595 pp., 8! ill. 


1961. $15.00. 


and 


Boston: Little, Brown, 


John Burchard, Dean of the Humanities and 
Social Sciences of M.I.T., and Albert Bush- 
Brown, Associate Professor of Architecture at 
M.I.T., have written a stimulating and pro- 
vocative study of American architecture from its 
early buildings of the seventeenth century to 
those of the late nineteen fifties. Although this 
book, which was commissioned by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects for its Centennial 
Celebration, is literally saturated with factual 
information, it is not primarily a history as 
such; rather it is a series of critical essays con- 
cerned with various aspects of American ar- 
chitecture. Its subtitle, “A Social and Cul- 
tural History,” indicates how the authors have 
sought to relate American 
European and American 


architecture to 
painting, sculpture 
and literature, to the sciences, to sociology, to 
economics and to political events. 

The character of their writing is illustrated 
in the Prologue, ‘The Nature of Architecture,” 
in such comments as, “Since buildings are 
commissioned primarily by those in power, 
architecture is more limited in its revolution- 
ary capacity than painting or poetry or the 
polemic and didactic literatures,’ or, “Indeed 
cheapness has never been a criterion of great 
building, however much it has seemed impor- 
tant in times of austerity or to a congenitally 
frugal people.” In the Prologue the authors 
consider such questions as what are the essen- 
tial ingredients of a great architecture, what 
constitutes style, etc. They have perceptively 
pointed out that a person experiences a build- 
ing in two ways: as design, that is as an in- 
tellectual composition, and as _ expression, 
which refers to the subjective effect of “mood 
and meaning of the building.” 

The authors cite many brilliantly designed 
individual buildings, but they tend to see the 
total picture of American architecture and city 
planning especially in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries as aesthetic and socio- 
logical chaos. They continually raise the question 
as to who ultimately is to blame for this state of 
affairs. To a considerable degree they rightly 
feel that the responsibility rests with society 
and its political agents. As the authors point 
out, even the New Deal Liberals of the 1930's, 
who were genuinely eager and willing to ex- 
press new social and ideas, were 
generally reactionaries in matters of the arts 
and architecture. Of Franklin Roosevelt they 
say, “Although the hero of this drama (the De- 
pression and the early New Deal) had himself 
a vigorous interest in architecture, he also had 
extraordinarily bad taste.” In the end, “There 
was little difference between Fascist taste, Com- 
munist taste, and the democratic taste at least 
as expressed through official channels.”’ 

The authors further feel that the architects 
cannot disclaim their responsibility for what 
the London Architectural Review in 1952 called 
“the that is 


economic 


mess man-made 


America In 


Allen S. Weller, Editor 


speaking of American architects of the 1920's 
(and this is still true in 1961), they say: 
“The successful American architects, with 
few exceptions, were simply not full of the 
spirit of experiment that moved many of the 
painters, the spirit of compassion or angry 
repudiation that was common among the 
novelists and poets, the spirit of dedication to 
search that marked the scientists.” 

In any study of this length and scope there 
are bound to be certain limitations and er- 
rors. The pace of their writing tends to be too 
breathless and intense, too reliant on adjec- 
tives and adverbs. Such a technique is well 
suited to the essay, but not to a book of over 
500 pages. Then too, although the authors’ 
attempt to relate buildings to their society 
and its culture is in the end perhaps the most 
valid approach to the writing of architectural 
history, such an approach demands a detailed 
knowledge of the buildings themselves on the 
part of the reader, a knowledge which few po- 
sess. In their endeavor to see the whole picture 
the authors have sacrificed the basic need of 
any history of architecture, that is first to por- 
tray the buildings themselves. While the au- 
thors possess a detailed knowledge of the 
architecture of the Eastern Seaboard, this is not 
matched by a perceptive or factual understand- 
ing of the architecture of th American West. 
Perhaps their own intellectual “provincialism” 
may be on outcome of what the authors describe 
as the continual underlying strife between the 
American East and West. There are also a 
certain number of factual errors, which while 
they do not destroy the major arguments, 
still are to be regretted in any study of this 
type. Frank Lloyd Wright did not create the 
excellent residential community plan at Rock 
Glen in Mason City, Iowa; this was the work 
of Walter Burley Griffin. The early twentieth 
entury firm of Purcell and Elmslie was not 
dissolved, as is implied in 1911, and it was 
this firm rather than either of the two partners 
who were responsible for the well 
Bradley 


known 
house at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, 
and the Purcell house at Rose Valley, Penn- 
sylvania; P. Solari’s glass and metal domed 

is situated in Arizona, not Cali- 
Also the text is somewhat lax in 
regard to dates of architects and buildings; 
sometimes they are given, often not. 

But it must be emphasized that these are 
minor errors which in no way distract from 
the quality and the intellectual stimulation 
of the book itself. Finally, mention should be 
made of the excellent index which is divided 
into five parts: a general index, an index of 
archtects, engineers and planners, an index 
of buildings of the U.S.A. (arranged by types), 
an index of cities, and finally an index of il- 
lustrations 

DAVID GEBHARD 
University of Calif., Santa Barbara 


desert house 
fornia, etc 


Daniel M. Mendelowitz 
A History of American Art, xii + 662 pp., 571 ill. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. $8.95. 


Considering the growing number of Ameri- 


can Studies programs and the prevalence of 
courses in American art history in our col- 
leges and universities, it is worth remarking 
that this book by Professor Mendelowitz is 
the only general history of the art of the United 
States to appear in a decade. Professor Lar- 
kin'’s Art and Life in America (published in 
1949 and recently revised) may be responsible 
for the scarcity of “rivals’’ in this field, for his 
work is an extraordinary one and remains 
unmatched. At any rate, it is almost unavoida- 
ble that subsequent histories of American art 
will be written—and evaluated—with Larkin’'s 
accomplishment in mind 

Professor Mendelowitz in A History of 
American Art considers the art of our country 
in five broad parts: “The Arts of the Indians,” 
“The Arts of the Colonial Period,” “‘The Young 
Republic, 1776-1865,” “Between Two Wars: 
1865-1915,” and 1915-1960." The 
author's procedure is to introduce each part 
with a few pages of general history and then 
discuss in some detail architecture, painting, 
sculpture, household arts, prints, interiors, 
crafts, and patronage. Professor Mendelowitz 
wisely limits himself to the consideration of a 
relatively few works from any one period, and 
happily all of these are reproduced in the 
text. The reproductions, all in black and white, 
are good, and with few exceptions are familiar 
ones. The selected references at the end of each 
part will prove invaluable to the beginning 
reader seeking further sources. An index of 
illustrations, separate from the general index, is 
helpful. All in all it is a compact, neat book, 
convenient to refer to and to use. 


A brief perusal little 


Today ° 


doubt for 


leaves 


whom this history was written, even if Profes- 
sor Mendelowitz had not indicated in his pref- 


ace that it is aimed at the beginning student 
and “average layman.” His hope is that this 
book “‘will introduce our vigorous heritage in 
the arts to the interested reader’ and thus 
encourage the novice to pursue more special- 
ized reading on his own. 

The need for such a volume has long been 
evident, but Professor Mendelowitz’s history 
reaches only partially the goals he has set for 
it; the student and layman could have been 
given considerably more than this. The text is 
prosaic and unadventuresome, and from time to 
time yields to outline form. Complex interre- 
lationships of art and society are too often 
presented to the reader in truncated rather 
than in epitomized form. For instance, the au- 
thor, after discussing the esthetic qualities of 
the Marshall Field warehouse at some length, 
declares: “Richardson saw the monopolistic 
nature of industrial organization and created 
an imposing monolithic structure as an ex- 
pression of it.” This may be true, but the reader 
(particularly the beginner) would learn a 
great deal more by being shown how the au- 
thor arrived at this conclusion. Such a clarifica- 
tion would be at least as pertinent to an under- 
standing of what the warehouse means as are 
the dozen or so to the texture 
and organization of the facade; and a synthesis 
of these views would result in a vastly richer 
notion of the development of this aspect of 
American Professor Mendelowitz 
is most interesting and original when he dis- 
cusses specific works, 


lines devoted 


architecture 


particularly paintings; 
yet even in these, after the first few examples, 
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what he observes becomes repetitious. Cer- 
tainly here would have been an opportunity to 
lead the beginning reader into subtler and 
more complex understanding as the book de- 
veloped 

One is tempted to suggest that the author 
has perhaps tried to cover too many facets of 
American art in 662 pages, but this is the bur- 
den of evey general history, and the reader 
might otherwise have been deprived of such 
things as the brief but understanding discussion 
of Gustav Stickley and the Craftsman interior, 
or the few observations on William Rimmer 
and his curious Flight and Pursuit. 

Professor Mendelowitz, in describing his 
aims for this book, has indicated that Larkin’s 
Art and Life in America is too difficult for use 
as an introductory work. But something of sig- 
nificance should not be overlooked: that in the 
process of writing a “simpler” history, the 
baby need not have been thrown out with 
the bath water. In A History of American 
Ari, in other words, there is no organic con- 
cept of art history to stir the reader and impel 
him to further search. America Aas a vigor- 
ous heritage, but this reviewer doubts that 
much of it is conveyed in this book, except 
via the reproductions. A work such as this, 
designed as an introduction, need not be de- 
void of a fresh and imaginative point of view 
nor be so patently primer-like in approach 

In spite of its shortcomings, A History of 
American Art should, however, prove useful. It 
is, after all, the only elementary and general 
work on American art currently available; for 
this we are grateful to Professor Mendelo- 
witz 

THEODORE E. KLITZKI 
of Alabama 


University 


Manfred L. Keiler 


The Art in Teaching Art, xiv + 248 pp., 53 ill 


Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1961. $6.25. 

The Art in Teaching Art is being published 
at a time when many high school art programs 
are being curtailed because of increased pres- 
sures for educating future scientists and en 
gineers. The demands for an ever-growing 
store of “knowledge and information” have 
created pressures on high school curriculum 
makers to “cut back” on the so-called “frills 
and fads’ of education. What is so sad is that 
many would identify the teaching of art as a 
peripheral or non-essential area in relation 
to the central concerns of education 

Thus far, the responses to those who would 
depreciate the role of the arts in secondary 
school education have been varied, but not 
effective. Some have argued that training in 
art holds forth many practical values; others 
have looked to cultural, recreational, and even 
therapeutic values as being associated with 
education in art; still others have character 
ized the values in art education as being in- 
trinsic to the production of the artifact. What is 
still needed, however, is a more comprehen 
sive and clearer view of the role and function 
of secondary school art education 

At the outset, Manfred Keiler states that 
“any serious consideration of the teaching of 


art in our high schools involves three dis- 
tinct complexes: teaching, art, and the high 
school.” These areas, in turn, are made up of 
such components as students, teachers, subject 
matter and its organization, techniques, and 
equipment. Thus, at the beginning Keiler sets for 
himself the extremely difficult, yet necessary, task 
of bringing into proper relationship the ‘‘widely 
assorted facts and ideas presented by art edu- 
cators, pedagogues, psychologists, philosophers, 
artists, and art historians.”’ 

The book is organized in three parts: Part 
one: Aims and Concepts (the manifold as- 
pects of art; the creative process; the function 
of art in general education; the art teacher); 
Part two: The School (art in the elementary 
grades; the basic differences between elemen- 
tary and secondary school are education; art 
in the junior high school; art in the high 
school); and Part three: The Medium (expres- 
sion in monochrome; expression in colors; ex- 
pression in three dimensions; subjects related 
to art). 

Keiler draws upon the writings of Tolstoy, 
Dewey, Hegel, Santayana, Whitehead, James, 
Freud, and many others to establish a frame- 
work pertaining to the nature of art and artis- 
tic process. He does so in a rather fragmented 
manner, relying heavily upon quotations and 
paraphrases. To some extent, his own point of 
view becomes clouded by the many impressive 
citations confronting the reader. What does 
“come through,’’ however, is Keiler’s insistance 
that disciplined teaching of art (indeed, “the 
art in teaching art’’) grows from a rich tradi- 
tion of ideas and accomplishment in the dis- 
cipline itself. Laissez faire methodologies as 
well as rigid and limited conceptions of teach- 
ing will not do to meet the challenge con- 
fronting art educators today. 

Many times, I found myself stopping to 
question individual statements and ideas con- 
tained in the book. For example, in pointing to 
an “innate consistency” in children’s drawings, 
Keiler states, “if a child represents an object 
as very large it means that the object is very 
important to him; if it is repersented as very 
small, it is unimportant; and if there is an 
omission, it means that the omitted part is 
totally insignificant to the child at the time of 
his drawing’ (page 9). At a later point, he dis- 
role of the elementary school art 
teacher and I fear does much to oversimplify 
that role. For example, he states, “It is there- 
fore doubtful whether an art instructor 
specialized in teaching young children, will 
ever be more than a fair substitute for a good 
elementary teacher who is well trained in art 
. There is still another reason 


cusses the 


very 


education” 


for doubting the desirability of an art special- 
ist in the primary grades; an art session con- 
ducted by such a teacher must inevitably be 
focused on techniques and the production of 


finished works’ (page 63). There are a num- 
ber of other assertions comparable to those I 
have quoted which I feel are highly question- 
able, if not incorrect. To focus on these isolated 
points more than I have would do an injus- 
tice to Keiler's effort. For the value in his ef- 
fort lies in the attempt to establish the con- 
tent and organization of an art education pro- 
gram in our secondary schools. 

The “organizing” element for the 
school art curriculum that Keiler 


high 
projects 


seems to rest within the media and techniques 
involved in their use. Over half the book is 
devoted to Part three: The Medium. What he 
succeeds in accomplishing is to provide a gen- 
eral overview of media and techniques appro- 
priate for a high school program. This will 
doubtless prove helpful to many teachers of 
art. From my point of view, however, the task 
that Keiler set for himself (relating three com- 
plexes: teaching, art, and the high school) does 
not come through with operational or theo- 
retical clarity. For example, no effort is 
made to project an art program that grows from 
recent advances in communication or percep- 
tual theory; nor does the book focus on larger 
advances in perceptual 
theory; nor does the book focus on larger cur- 
riculum problems of art in relation to other 
areas of study. The role of art appreciation as 
one of the humanities is not given detailed at- 
tention (it is only in the very last section en- 
titled “Subjects Related to Art” that Keiler 
groups ‘‘art appreciation, stage craft, commer- 
cial art, and crafts’). This is, at best, a ques- 
tionable grouping of content areas. 

Manfred Keiler passed away on December 1, 
1960, after having made his first corrections on 
the galleys of The Art in Teaching Art. In his 
preface he stated, “In the pages which follow 
I have set forth some ideas. If they should 
provide the reader with food for thought and 
discussion—possibly comtempla- 
tion—this book will have achieved its pri- 
mary purpose.’ There are some points with 
which I have disagreed with Professor Kei- 
ler. Nevertheless, it is important to support his 
effort toward greater clarity and organization 
in the field of Art Education. I have no doubt 
that the book will raise many critical ques- 
tions for those of us who pursue the develop- 
ment of theory and practice for the teaching of 
art. It is in the tone that is set regarding the 
nature of art and artistic process as a key for 
understanding the teaching of art that I feel 
Manifred Keiler has made his contribution. 

JEROME HAUSMAN 
The Ohio State University 


communication ofr 


even for 


Nicholas Powell 


From Baroque to Rococo: An Introduction to 
Austrian and German Architecture from 1580 
to 1790, 184 pp., 129 ill. (4 in color), 9 plans, 
2 maps 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. $10.00. 
Although this book was reviewed in a Brit- 
ish periodical not long after its publication 
(by Norbert Lynton, Burlington Magazine, CIl, 
August 1960, pp. 374-375) and found to be 
sadly lacking in many respects, enough time 
has elapsed since then to look at it again in 
the light of further work in the field in Eng- 
lish. The subject is that of the German and 
Austrian Rococo, so newly popular in non- 
Germanic countries, and rapidly becoming the 
object of scrutiny in Britain, France, and the 
United States through exhibitions, acquisi- 
tions and publications. Since Mr. Powell's book 
is one of the few publications on the subject of 
English, and one of the earliest, it is to the 
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point to consider what contributions to our 
knowledge of this enchanting and relatively un- 
known area the book might make, in spite of 
its obvious lacks. 

Mr. Lynton’s adverse criticism of the book is, 
however, completely justified, and in every 
case even the initiated enthusiast of “‘Aus- 
trian and German Architecture from 1580 to 
1790,” which is what Mr. Powell talks about, 
must agree with every one of his objections 
Indeed, one wonders how such a hodge-podge 


of an introduction to this field could have 


struck the author and the publisher as calcu- 
lated to excite the interest of a lay public (one 
professionals would 


assumes that know at 
least enough German to cope with Dehio, 
Feulner, Sedlmayr, Grimschitz and others in 
the original) and serve as a useful, if not ac- 
curate, guide for further study. In reading the 
work, this reviewer was struck by a vision of 
the author's file of note cards on which 
significant excerpts from German writers 
had been translated and transcribed and 
which, then, when the manuscript was to be 
written, were simply arranged and copied 
down—resulting in a book. 

If, then, as the earlier reviewer pointed 
out, the treatment of the architectural develop- 
ments in Central Europe is faulty, one might 
hope that chapters so temptingly entitled 
“Patronage,” “Colour,” Sculpture,” ‘Deco- 
ration” and “The Origins and Significance 
of the Late Baroque’ might permit the author, 
freed from the stultifying effects of having to 
trace chronologically arranged architectural 
developments and influences, etc., to at least 
create such inspiring passages as Dehio's 
paragraphs on Weltenburg in what Mr. Powell 
considers his too restricted and formal guide- 
books (especially in the earlier editions, so 
slighted in this book's introduction). Al- 
though there are “poetic” passages here and 
there in the later chapters which remind one a 
bit of Sacheverell Sitwell (the true pioneer in 
the field) they do not compensate for the 
dry-as-dust enumerations of sculptors, paint- 
ers and decorators, splendid translations from 
Thieme-Becker (Ignaz Giinther was born in 
1725 near Eichstatt, etc., etc. . . . Roman An- 
ton Boos was born in 1730 near Fiissen, died 
in Munich in etc.). To fob off Franz 
Anton Maulbertsch with one line, while load- 
ing up the discussion with the mention of Ru- 
dolf Byss, Emanuel Wohlhaupter and similar 
artists, however worthy they may be individ- 
ually, suggests an unselective approach dan- 
gerous for a writer aiming at “‘art-historical 
pilgrims’ who tend to be as uncritical as they 
are devout, and who might be most impatient 
of guidebook information in a heavy book 
which they cannot even carry around with 
them. How much more suited to such a purpose 
is the book by Mr. John Bourke, Baroque 
Churches of Central Europe (Faber and Fa- 
ber, 1958), hard on whose heels Mr. Powell's 
book appeared. Although more limited in 
scope, it seems a better introduction to the sub- 
ject, in spite of disclaiming any attempt to be 
so. In any case, since 1958, when the British 
edition of Mr. Powell's book appeared, and 
1959, when it was published in the United 
States, other books have come out in English 
notably the expanded deluxe edition of the 
catalogue of the great Munich exhibition 


(Europdisches Rokoko, Munich, 1958) which 
Schénberger und Séhne have produced. Their 
The Age of the Rococo (McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1960), a translation of Die Welt des 
Rokoko, which appeared in Munich the pre- 
vious year, is sumptuous, and very expensive, 
yet it is much more of an incentive toward 
further investigations than Mr. Powell's ef- 
forts. The same is true of Michael Tapies’ The 
Age of Grandeur (New York, Grove Press, 
1960), which mitigates its hurried and sweep- 
ing search for pan-European artistic examples 
of Baroque art by the author remaining, at 
least, in the belles-lettres tradition of French 
writers on art. This makes his almost indigesti- 
ble mass of historical material and his over- 
emphasis of the derivation of Central Euro- 
pean efforts from the France of Louis XIV, 
entertaining and sometimes stimulating, read- 
ing 

Like so many books which open up new 
fields, From Baroque to Rococo is likely to 
remain for some time the main compendium in 
English, and its unhappy reproductions the 
staple diet of the student. But it has yet far 
to go improve upon the pages by Nikolaus 
Pevsner in his An Outline of European Archi- 
tecture (6th edition, Baltimore, Penguin Books, 
1960). Fortunately it has become relatively 
easy to see the originals now. Translators also 
seem to be eying with greater relish the task 
of attacking some of the great German contri- 
butions. This last development, added to what 
appears to be an increasing awareness of the 
charms of the German and Austrian Rococo 
on the part of the publishers of color reproduc- 
tions, leads one to hope that this book is not 
the last word on the subject. Even Life maga- 
zine has published Zwiefalten in some spectac- 
ular color photographs and since Life rarely 
pioneers, but seems rather to recognize in- 
stinctively a demand and tries to satisfy it, 
we can, backed by such authority, trust that 
From Baroque to the Rococo is only a brave, 
if unsuccessful, beginning. 

EDWARD A. MASER 
The University of Chicago 


Eberhard Ruhmer 
Francesco del Cossa, 100 pp., 123 ill. (9 in color). 


Munchen: Bruckmann Verlag, 1959. 45 DM. 

After his monograph on Cosimo Tura 
(London, 1958) the author has now dedi- 
cated another volume to the second of the mas- 
ters who have given to the art of Ferrara a 
distinctive character of its own. 

The 47 pages of general introduction are 
followed by a reprint of the original sources 
and of the literary discussions of the 16th cen- 
tury. The modern reader learns from them on 
what meagre information rests the knowledge of 
Cossa’s personality and work. A chronological 
list of his oeuvre and comments on the repro- 
ductions provide the critical contribution, to- 
gether with the bibliography. 

For the non-specialist the influence of Cossa 
on the decorative arts in stained glass win- 
dows, sculpture, intarsia and pottery is probably 
the greatest surprise. Here is the author's most 
original research. 


However, I cannot follow him in his attri- 
bution of the panel with ‘The Birth of St. John 
the Baptist’ at the Museum Thyssen-Borne- 
misza in Lugano. Ferarese yes, but otherwise far 
inferior to anything we know by Cossa. On 
the other hand, the attribution of the “Euterpe” 
seems justified by its relationship to the alle- 
gory of ‘September’ at the museum in Ber- 
lin-Dahlem. Interesting and acceptable for dis- 
cussion is the attribution of the tombstone of 
Gaspare Trombetti in the Museo Civico in Mo- 
dena. The juxtaposition with one of the cava- 
liers of the Palazzo Schifanoja frescoes shows, 
at least, the stylistic parallelism. Of great in- 
terest is the modern setting with candelabra- 
holding angels and landscape which Cossa 
added to the Lorenzo Monaco-like Madonna 
of Lippo Dalmasio (?) from 1401/2 in the 
Chiesa della Madonna del Baraccano in Bo- 
logna, another rare example of the adaptation 
of Renaissance artists to older works of art. 

The reproductions are throughout of a high 
caliber, the text is sound but all too brief. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 
Mills College 


Ernest T. DeWald 


Italian Painting, 1200-1600, x + 613 pp., 469 
ill, 


New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961. $9.50. 


This is a pure text book, the first on its 
subject in America since 1938, and comes to us 
from Professor De Wald, best known for his 
fundamental on Pietro Lorenzetti. The 
illustrations are plentiful but are exceedingly 
dull and cheap, tending toward a dark scale. 
They are necessarily small, and naturally few 
are details, so that large paintings with many 
figures often are difficult. The size problem, 
produced by similar reproductions of large 
and small works, is attacked by the inclusion 
of dimensions, a good procedure, but only in 
some cases—usually but not always for works 
in museums, rarely for those in churches, and 
generally not at all for frescoes. For these, in a 
few cases, a view of the chapel as a whole is 
helpfully given. 

The text has similar qualities. It is thorough 
but pedestrian and conventional. The type of 
discussion of style belongs to several familiar, 
old fashioned traditions. One of these may be 
exemplified by Guido da Siena: “The shape of 
the head, the whiplike locks falling over the 
shoulders, the parallel strands of hair, and the 
anatomical stylizations, including the almond 
shaped muscle below the breast line, all re- 
flect If here we seem to be grouping 
manuscripts in a Morey thesis, elsewhere we 
are tuned to Helen Gardiner: “The kneeling 
tyrant stresses both the vertical and horizontal 
directions, and the lighter colored of the 
two hounds . . . continues the horizontal and 
completes the diagonal. But at the same 
time Piero intermingles curvilinear elements 
everywhere to relieve the rectilinear. . . .” It is, 
I believe, the ex post facto aspect of that sort of 
analysis which has killed it. Some interesting, 
if spotty, social background is offered, and 
some extremely suggestive material on color 
technique in connection with Piero della 
Francesca and Titian. But these remain excep- 
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tional, and there is little indication of recent 
study on precise space analysis, interrelation of 
style and subject, transmittal of motifs, and 
the like, which we explore today. In both pic- 
tures and text, in short, we miss the sensuous 
and intellectual liveliness that might arouse 
a student's interest. 

But a text, perhaps, has another and more 
modest function. The teacher who is confident 
in his own ability to explore such matters may 
look only for a valid outline of data. For this 
purpose the book can indeed be recom- 
mended for its thoroughness, with two kinds 
of qualifications. 

The publishers rightly call attention to the 
full treatment of the thirteenth century. This 
first section is admirable, including much ma- 
terial that is hard to come by in most libraries. 
Not only Cimabue, but Giunta Pisano and 
Guido da Siena receive virtual monographs, 
with ample discussion of all their principal 
works. One's only reason for questioning this 
gift is that it is out of proportion to the later 
sections. The treatment is fuller the closer it 
is to the beginning and to Tuscany, less full the 
closer it is to north Italy and the sixteenth 
century. Lorenzo Lotto receives five lines, in 
which no painting by him is mentioned. In 
certain contexts this might be justifiable, but 
not when more space is given to explaining 
that “nothing can be ascribed with certainty 
to Berlinghieri’s two other sons, Barone 
and Marco . ’ with further notes on them. 
In this book on Italian painting 1200-1600 Bas- 
sano is not mentioned at all. That is my strong- 
est criticism. Other omissions are Foppa, Lu- 
ini, Pordenone, Moretto, Salviati. The one ap- 
pendix is on “the making of a fourteenth 
century painting.” A nice group of drawings 
clarifies panel types from ancona to polyptych, 
but none deals with perspective, and there is 
no treatment of that subject at all, only allusions 
of a most fragmentary sort. (‘‘Panel painting” 
appears in the index but “perspective” does 
not.) There is some suggestion that the author 
did not realize how extreme this dispropor- 
tion is. When he writes (p. 246) “We can- 
not in this book enter into a discussion on 
attribution” as to Fra Angelico, he cannot have 
remembered several early passages such as 
(p. 58): “By comparing the pose and facial 
types of the two standing angels . . . we can 
correctly attribute that cross to Coppo in an 
earlier phase.” Even more: there is a novel 
theory of Giotto-in-Assisi, surely unsuitable 
here. When he tells us that Beccafumi “had 
studied with Sodoma” he apparently did not 
recall that he had not discussed Sodoma. He 
had, however, given a neat brief paragraph to 
Guidoccio Cozzarelli! One of the strangest dis- 
proportions comes again in later Sienese 
painting. It is justifiably given brief treat- 
ment, but it is harder to justify that half of 
Neroccio’s page goes to a leisurely account of 
the iconography of one of his paintings, the 
story of Claudia Quinta, and still harder when 
we consider that this out-of-the-way theme 
gets more attention than the iconography of 
any other one painting in the book. Such em- 
phasis must give a wrong impression to stu- 
dents. 

The other qualification is as to the frequency 
of factual errors. One generally says in reviews 


of books on the whole history of art that they 
are unavoidable; it is not so easy to say the 
same of a book on Italian Renaissance paint- 
ing. I have not fished for errors by checking 
other books, but only noted (and double 
checked) those which struck me in reading 
straight through. A selection of key types fol- 
lows. 

The largest, at least in implications, is ‘Fra 
Angelico was born in 1387.’ Two students of 
documents (Orlandi in Rivista d’ Arte, 1954, 
Cohn in same journal, 1955) made it very 
likely that he was born just about exactly 1400. 
DeWald notes the revised birth date for 
Castagno, 1423 revised to 1421, citing an 
even more recent publication, Art Bulletin 
1959; he properly limits his reading lists to 
journals in English, but several similar in- 
stances suggest that his own reading missed 
some foreign journals, This thirteen-year dif- 
ference is important. Pope-Hennessy had earlier 
proposed a revised concept of Fra Angelico; 
the soft, “religious” works, usually called 
early, he in many cases rejected as imitations, 
and saw the real Fra Angelico in the better doc- 
umented works of the 1430’s and 1440's, more 
“Renaissance” and structural. DeWald, as 
noted above, rejected Pope-Hennessy’s view, 
but it is confirmed by the new date, which 
slices down drastically the old idea that there 
was a long unknown early period to be filled 
up with juvenile works. The new date also 
makes Fra Angelico a member of the same gen- 
eration as Masaccio, Uccello, Domenico Vene- 
ziano, and Fra Filippo, all born 1397-1406. 
There are then no significant births of Flor- 
entine painters for a surprising interval un- 
til Castagno, followed by Pollaiuolo and Ver- 
rocchio. A text book is just the place to suggest 
groups, and here we might point out that the 
first generation, “architectonic,” always in nar- 
rative paintings emphasizes a finite, proportion- 
ate, perspective space, with a high horizon sur- 
rounding the figures at a comfortable interval, 
while the latter, ‘sculptural,’ often uses an in- 
finite sky or a blank wall, perspectively neu- 
tral, behind uncomfortable figures. But De- 
Wald’s order of treatment is: Masaccio, Uc- 
Domenico, Piero della Francesca, Cast- 
agno, Pollaiuolo, Angelico, Lippi, with Ver- 
rocchio omitted. To be sure, the treatment of 
these artists in detached monographic chap- 
ters is a long tradition. 

A number of smaller errors appears in 
giving the locations of works, often with de- 
tails that surely could as well have been omitted, 
and similar data. The Arena cycle does not by 
any means “begin with the Annunciation” 
which follows the Virgin’s parents and child- 
hood on the wall as it does in history, even 
if it is centrally located. Domenico Veneziano’s 
small Annuciation in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
is part of the predella of his Uffizi altarpiece, 
not the lunette above it. Perugino’s Crucifixion 
fresco is at S. Maria Maddalena de’ Pazzi, but 
by on means in a “tiny chapel.’ Carpaccio’s 
St. Ursula series was not done for a School 
which is ‘‘a small structure now incorporated 
into the Accademia’; the paintings were sim- 
ply moved. The description of Giovanni Bellini's 
“Madonna dell’Orto in the Accademia’ makes 
it probable that his Madonna in the church of 
the Madonna dell’Orto is meant; there is none 


cello, 


such in the Accademia. The Titian studio ‘Lady 
with Mirror and Lover’’ is not “in the Gold- 
man collection in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art” but went from the Goldman to the Kress 
collection and thence to the National Gallery, 
Washington, undergraduates 
surely see it. Titian is also the subject of the 
oddest of these slips, which makes him travel 
to Naples. Urged to go to Rome by Paul III, 
“he went south in 1543, only to find the Pope 
in Naples. There he painted two portraits of 
the pontiff’? and further on: “While in Na- 
ples, Titian had also undertaken to paint a 
pagan subject the Danae.” On the first 
point, the Pope was away from Rome, but to the 
north, and the Danae was painted in Rome, 
interestingly enough in the Belvedere. Titian 
never was in Naples. The source of this is ap- 
parently that when the Pope's family, the Far- 
nese, became extinct in the eighteenth century, 
their paintings were inherited by the King of 
Naples and taken there. Michelangelo  suf- 
fers from numerous pinpricks: Vasari was not 
his ‘pupil’; Michelangelo, born at Caprese, 
was not ‘taken to Florence in his early teens’’ 
but in infancy, as soon as his father’s term as 
podesta of Caprese ended and he returned to 
his normal residence—this suggests that Mich- 
elangelo was of a rural family; Michelangelo 
was not a “member” of a neo-platonic acad- 
emy that met at the villa of Carreggi; and the 
translation used for his famous sonnet about 
painting the ceiling contains the oft-cited er- 
ror of harp for harpy. 

Elsewhere, Piero della Francesca’s diptych of 
the Count and Countess (not Duke and Duch- 
ess) of Urbino is said to be datable “‘with rea- 
sonable certainty in 1465 on the basis of a poem 
written in that year praising the portraits.’’ 
This statement would be just passable were it 


where many 


not for the last three words: the poem in ques- 
tion mentions a portrait of the count only, and 
it is thus unlikely that it means this one. Of 


the very recent books on Piero, 
scholarly and popular, many show that they have 
not checked recent research, but most of the rest, 
I am gratified to say, adopt the date of about 
1472 which I suggested in 1941. The diptych 
gets further rough treatment; the author ma- 
ligns himself later in saying: “We have pre- 
viously noted that these Arts and Graces 
had been used by Piero on the reverse of the por- 
traits’; of course he had not, but rightly de- 
scribed the Seven Virtues there. Botticelli’s 
Coronation of the Virgin, rightly dated ca. 
1490, cannot therefore be ‘‘under Savona- 
rola’s influence’ which had not yet manifested 
itself. Titian’s Assumption, rightly dated 1516- 
18, is later related to a work “dating also in 
the early 1520’s.’’ Some of these are quite mi- 
nor matters (I have skipped others of less 
moment still) but all are part of the web if 
one feels concern about the artist’s growth to 
maturity and how it can be traced, about such 
matters as the live debate over whether Botti- 
celli admired Savonarola, or a student's vis- 
its to museums and his faith in his reading. In 
particular the internal contradictions suggest 
that hasty editing is at fault, and that there- 
fore another reader might note a different set 
of points. 

The errors grow thicker, it will be seen, 
toward the end, just where the text grows 


numerous 
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thinner. The author’s interest in the early cen- 
turies is known in a way that has long com- 
manded our respect and debt. Why did he not 
stop there? Did he, or his publisher, consider 
the practical point that a textbook has to 
cover the whole Renaissance? Though I may 
be less practical, I would like to recommend 
to colleagues that they consider whether they 
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Art and Life in America 
Rev. and Enlarged Ed. 


OLIVER W. LARKIN, Smith College 


Tells the story of the growth of democracy as 
reflected in the art of the United States. Richly 
illustrated with more than 450 reproductions, 
this book presents the social, cultural, and intel- 
lectual growth in America through its painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and other visual arts. 
Typical comments: ‘The ‘classic’ in the field.” 
Barbara Hovak, Barnard College—'‘The most 
authoritative and thorough text on American 
Art available.’’ Hedley H. Rhys, Swarthmore 
College—"'! specially like the author's combi- 
nation of sincere feeling for American achieve- 
ments and his delightful explications of its 
peculiarly humorous situations and attitudes as 
a growing new country."’ Fred L. Burkel, Man- 
hattan College. 1960, 576 pp., $10.00 











Mainstreams of Modern Art 


JOHN CANADAY, Art News Editor, 
The N.Y. Times 


The arts since 1800—their background, their 
many meanings, their creators, and the changes 
within this period. 700 illustrations, many in full 
color. 1959, 640 pp., $9.75 


A History of American Art 
DANIEL M. MENDELOWITZ, Stanford University 


“A clearly written and beautifully illustrated 
history of the visual arts produced in the area 
which now constitutes the United States.’-— 
From a review in the Nov. 1960 American 


Studies Magazine. 1960, 671 pp., $8.95 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, INC., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 











Hamilton and Huntington Cairns, 1743 pp., 
Bollingen Series LX XI, New York: 
theon Books, 1961. $7.50. 

Ray, Dorothy Jean, Artists of the Tundra and 
the Sea, 170 pp., 113 ill., Seattle: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, 1961. $5.75. 

Richter, Gisela M. A., The Archaic Gravestones 
of Attica, 184 pp., 216 ill., Greenwich, 
Conn.: New York Graphic Society, 1961 
$15.00. 

Robinson, B. W., The Arts of the Japanese 
Sword, 100 pp., 100 ill. (4 in color), Rut- 
land, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle, 1961. $10.00 

Réthlisberger, Marcel, Claude Lorraine, 2 

566 pp., 429 ill, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1961. $40.00. 

Réttger, Ernst, Creative Wood Design, 96 
pp., 244 ill, New York: Reinhold, 1961 
$4.00. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 1936-1961, 8 pp., 30 ill 
(6 in color), New York: Schaeffer Galleries, 
1961. 

Schinneller, James A., Art: Search and Self- 
Discovery, 322 pp., 409 ill., Scranton, Pa.: 
International Textbook Company, 1961. 

Schuyler, Montgomery, American Architecture 
and Other Writings, 2 vols., ed. William H 
Jordy and Ralph Coe, 664 pp., 166 ill., Cam- 


Pan- 


vols., 


Campaign at Hartford 


The University of Hartford has undertaken 
a $4,300,000 campaign to provide funds for 
three new buildings for the Hartford Art 
School and the Hartt College of Music on the 
West Hartford campus. The Art School is 
now a tenant of Wadsworth Atheneum, but 
faces the uncertainty of a year to year lease. 
Alan Tompkins, director of the School, states 
that in five years there has been a 36 per cent 
rise in the number of students enrolled and 
the combined enrollment with the School of 
Music reaches 2,387. The Art School building 
will be built around a sculpture terrace over- 
looking the Park River (see illustrations) 
First floor will house School offices, faculty 
workroom, art studios, a library and class- 
rooms. Other space throughout the building is 
designated for various studio subjects. The 
architects are Moore and Salsbury of West 
Hartford. 


bridge Harvard Press, 1961. 
$12.50 

Selz, Peter, Fifteen Polish Painters, 64 pp., 
65 ill. (1 in color), New York: Museum of 
Modern Art, 1961. $2.75. 

Charles, Jr., Art Treasures for 
America, 242 pp., 187 ill. (100 in color), 
Greenwich, Conn.: New York Graphic So- 
ciety (Phaidon), 1961. $12.50. 

Slater, Frank, Portrait Painting: Step by 
Step, 88 pp. 15 ill. (8 in color), New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1961. $4.50. 

Smith, G. E Kidder, The New Architecture of 
Europe, 361 pp., many ill., Cleveland: 
World Publishing Co., 1961. $1.95. 

Studi Miscellanei, 1: Seminario de Archaeo- 
logia e Storia dell! Arte Greca e Romana 
della Universita di Roma, 73 pp., 24 ill. 
Rome: L’Erma di Bretschneider, 1961. 

Tapié, Victor-L., The Age of Grandeur, 305 
pp., 203 ill. (8 in color), New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1961. $12.50. cloth, $3.95 
paper 

The UNESCO Catalogue of colour Reproduc- 
tions of Paintings, 1860 to 1961, 6th ed., 
478 pp., many ill., New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1961. $6.00. 

Van Luttervelt, R., Masterpieces from the Great 


University 


seymour, 


Dutch Museums, 320 pp., 374 ill. (124 in 
color), New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1961. 
$7.50 
Venturi, Lionello, Botticelli, 
in color, Greenwich, Conn.: 
Graphic Society, 1961. $5.95. 
Von Neumann, Robert, The Design and Crea- 
tion of Jewelry, 228 pp., 221 ill. Philadel- 
phia: Chilton Co., 1961. $7.50 
Walter, Start, The Beginners’ 
Life Painting, 63 pp., many ill. (4 in color), 
New York. Reinhold, 1961. $2.95. 
Wheeler, Monroe, The Last Works of Henri 
Matisse: Large Cat Gouaches, 64 pp., 43 
ill. (13 in color), New York: Museum of 
Modern Art, 1961. $4.50 cloth, $3.50 paper. 
Who's Who Among Japanese Artists, 250 pp., 
many ill., Tokyo 
mittee for the 


19 pp., 50 ill. 
New York 


Book of Stull 


Japanese National com- 

International Association of 
Plastics Arts under the Auspices of Japanese 
National for UNESCO, 1961. 

Will Barnet, unpaged, 17 ill., Boston: Institute 
of Contemporary Art, 1961 

Zaidenberg, Arthur, New Encyclopedia of 
Drawing, Painting, and the Graphic Arts, 
222 pp., many ill., New York: A. S. Barnes, 
1961. $5.95. 


Commission 


University of Hartford; Sculpture Terrace of proposed new art building. 


(Left) Hartford, proposed new art school building, main entrance. 


Publications 


Daniel Millsaps of the Capitol Hill Com- 
munity Council has written us about a new 
publication which should be of interest to art 
teachers and others working with community 
events. This is the Community Art Show Or- 
ganization Guide and Illustrated Catalog, a 
handbook with much how to do it information. 
Available at booksellers and at International 
Publications, 1026 20th Street, New York 
University, Washington 6, D.C. 

The November issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal carries a story of how to live happily 
on $8400 a year which describes the family 
life of Professor Ezra Sellers, Chairman of the 
Art Department at LaGrange College, La- 
Grange, We noted that, LaGrange 
being a Methodist school, the budget for alco- 
holic beverages enables Mr. Sellers to make a 
neat saving in this department. 

The November issue of Fortune carries an 


Georgia. 


article by 
Culture” 


Alvin Toffler, “A Quantity of 
illustrated by two Steinberg draw- 
ings and dealing among other things with 
art centers and college art activities through- 
out the country. 


Travel Prize 


From James Watrous comes a story of his 
air trip to Europe last Spring. His diligent 
wife, Peg, editor of that excellent news letter 
on the University of Wisconsin Art Depart- 
ment, decided to enter a prize essay contest 
sponsored by Pan American on what European 
city she would like most to visit and why. Ask- 
ing her husband's preference he replied with- 
out hesitation “Paris” and told her why. 
His reasons must have been impressive for 
she won the contest and the Watrouses spent 
April in Paris. 
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U.S.S.R. Early Russian Icons 


Text by Victor Lasareff and Otto Demus. Preface by Igor Grabar. 
Volume 9 in the UNESCO WORLD ART SERIES. 


The finest examples of early Russian icon painting, chosen from the 
state collections of the U.S.S.R. by Russian experts are reproduced in 
this UNESCO World Art Series volume in 32 full page color plates. 
As many as 13 color separations were used to reproduce the extra- 
ordinary jewel-like color and classic clarity of these paintings: all 
proofs were corrected in Russia against the original icons. Two Rus- 
sian authorities have contributed texts on the development of the art 
form from the 12th to the 16th centuries. This is by far the outstanding 
book in its field. 32 color plates, and additional black and white illus- 
trations. 100 pages, 134% by 19 inches. $18.00 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY SPRING LIST OF ART BOOKS 1962 


VARIATIONS BY VERTES $17.50 painters and sculptors in the twentieth century, including 
A collection of drawings, water colors, etchings and litho- such artists as Henry Moore, Barbara Hepworth, Graham 
graphs by Marcel Vestie. a rr the artist. who Sutherland, Ben Nicholson, John Piper, Ivon Hitchens. An 
died in October 1961, VARIATIONS is a sophisticated ret- authoritative text and biographies of the artists make this 
rospective of the charming nudes and elegant studies of an important work of reference. 145 plates, including 10 
the haute monde which have made Vertés famous on two in color. 192 pages, 9 by 12 inches. 
continents. Introduction by Claude Roger-Marx. 115 draw- 
ings, twenty-seven of them in two colors. This is a num- Pi 
bered limited edition. 152 pages, 10 by 13 inches. CARPACCIO (Phaidon Press) $18.00 
100 copies of VARIATIONS BY VERTES, each containing Text by Jan Lauts. A complete edition. This is the only 
a signed lithograph created for this edition, are available at major art book devoted to the paintings and drawings of 
$50.00. the great Venetian artist of the Renaissance. A catalogue 
raisonné, with critical text by the Director of the Karlsruhe 
BULGARIA, Medieval Wall Paintings $18.00 Museum, Germany, it is a basic work of fine arts scholar- 
Texts by André Grabar and Krsto Mijatev. Volume 17 in ship. 258 illustrations, of which 18 are in color. 272 pages, 
the UNESCO World Art Series. Wall paintings from Bul- 9 by 12 inches. 
garian churches and monasteries of the twelfth to fifteenth 
centuries, executed in the Byzantine tradition, but with a P 
national character and trend toward realism which make ART IN ROMAN BRITAIN (Phaidon Press) $15.00 
them a significant chapter in the story of the art of the Text by Jocelyn Toynbee. The arts of the early Britons, 
Middle Ages. 32 full page color plates and 4 black and first to fifth centuries, including metal work, sculpture, glass, 
white illustrations. 100 pages, 13% by 19 inches. jewelry, pottery, and frescoes, with a text by a distinguished 
British scholar. Based on a recent important exhibition, this 
BRITISH ART SINCE 1900 (Phaidon Press) $13.50 is the first thorough survey of the work of this period. Sev- 
Text by Sir John Rothenstein, Director of the Tate Gallery eral hundred illustrations, fully described and annotated. 
in London. A much needed survey of the work of British Maps. 256 pages, 9 by 12 inches. 


The publications of the Phaidon Press are distributed in the United States by 
New York Graphic Society. Complete illustrated catalogs available on request. 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Greenwich, Connecticut 











The first introductory book to balance 


the several appreaches to the visual arts .. . 


The 
Language 
of Art 


PHILIP C. BEAM, Professor and Chairman 
of the Art Department, Bowdoin College 


This highly-praised book in- 
tegrates the nature, methods, 
and historical factors in art. 
It points out the basic prin- 
ciples that underlie and are 
discernable in valid works of 
art throughout the history of 
man’s creative endeavor. 
Historical factors are 
treated as one of the chief 
subdivisions in the text and 
an extensive outline of the 
history of world art is in- 





cluded as an appendix. 
Hundreds of photographs 
of great works of art from 
all stages of the develop- 
ment of art are presented in juxtaposition to il- 
lustrate similarities and differences of principle. 
Throughout, facts based upon principles become 
permanent tools for understanding art; the book 
presents fundamental styles and trends which 





can be used to illuminate new experiences. 


948 pages illustrated 1958 $8 


“The most comprehensive book of art theory ever 
published." —T. C. HENDRICKSON, 
Wisconsin State College 


“The finest and most orderly arranged book of its 
kind.”’ —CONAN E. MATHEWS, 
Brigham Young University 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 





An outstanding work dedicated te a great teacher- 
historian who has a unique place in the human- 
istic scholarship of our time 


DE ARTIBUS OPUSCULA XL 
ESSAYS IN HONOR OF 
ERWIN PANOFSKY 


Edited by Millard Meiss 


in two volumes 


Volume I contains forty essays on, or closely related to, 
the history of art. Problems of interpretation and the 
survival of the classical tradition are brilliantly dis- 
cussed by a distinguished group of contributors, many 
of whom have worked with Panofsky at the Institute for 


Advanced Study. 


Volume II consists of 175 plates (567 halftone illustra- 
tions). Designed in a large format, 9 X 12, printed in 
Switzerland, the volumes in themselves are a work of 
art. No public or private library should be without this 
significant work. 


Vol. I: 539 pages, Erwin Panofsky bibliography. 
Vol. II: 175 pages $30.00 boxed ar 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS = 
Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 























The Master Draughtsman Series 


The drawings in this series reflect the inner personality and method of 
preliminary thinking on paper of great geniuses of art down through 
the centuries. Here is revealed the fact that the knowledge of anatomy 
and construction is so essential to a really great work of art. This 
inspirational library is a must for every art student. Recommended by 
many art schools and colleges. 


THE DRAWINGS OF INGRES 

by Arthur Millier 
THE DRAWINGS OF TIEPOLO 

by Arthur Millier 


THE DRAWINGS OF RUBENS 
by Arthur Millier 
THE DRAWINGS OF DELACROIX 
by Vincent Price 
THE DRAWINGS OF MICHELANGELO 
by Irving Stone 
THE DRAWINGS OF PICASSO 
by Arthur Millier 


additional titles in preparation 
48 pages—Paper binding—$1.75 


BORDEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3077 Wabash Ave., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 
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MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


an illustrated manuscript of the fourteenth century 


Edited by Isa Ragusa and Rosalie B. Green, translated by Isa Ragusa. A masterpiece ot 
Franciscan literature with 193 pen drawings—a rich art survival from the Middle Ages. 
In its entirety the manuscript’s medieval picture cycle has been referred to, fittingly, as 
‘‘a manual of Christian iconography.” The present text, taken from a 14th century Italian 
version—the most fully illustrated of the early forms—is the only English translaticn of 
any version now in print. Written originally to enable a 12th century nun to “be present 
at the same things that it is related Christ did and said” this handsome volume revives 


the beauty and the teachings of an appealing monastic order. $15.cO 


ELEUSIS AND THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES 


By George E. Mylonas. One of three archeologists entrusted with the final excavation of 


the Temple of Demeter at Eleusis, Professor Mylonas reconstructs its mystery-shrouded 
cult from the ruins—beginning with the first signs of habitation in the Middle Bronze 
Age, its height and decay ir Imperial Rome, and ending as the initiated prepare to prac 
tice the secret rites. Correlated closely with the text is a pictorial tour of the Museum at 





Eleusis, its exhibits, and air and ground views with plans of the site. S8.50 


NEROCCIO DE’ LANDI 


. ; ; , rer , 
By Gertrude Coor. New attributions, new documents and revelations—resulting trom 





the judicious cleaning and restoration of certain’ Neroccio works—have enlarged our con 
cept of this 15th-century Sienese master for whom Bernard Berenson had great en 
thusiasm. This—the first monograph on Neroccio—considers all the discoveries, sources 


and their place in his evolution as an artist. Includes annotated listings of more than 70 


of his paintings and sculptures and of his shop. 83 x 114%, 146 illustrations $20.00 
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